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Women in India: 
Profiles & Herstories 


PREFACE 


They sat with us in their ho 
their fears and hopes for the 


mes, their workplaces and shared their stories, 
future. We had no pre-selected approach and 
after the stories had all been related, decided to use a direct narration from 
the women themselves, and to show their faces unadorned except with me 
sweat of their daily toil. After all, they had broken the silence of cemines 
and their voices and ‘herstories’ deserved to be heard. Hitherto invisible to 
society and the polity, the simplicity, honesty and directness in their faces 
had now to be seen, and appreciated, by them. 


We have tried to represent the rich diversity and plurality of women’s lives 
in the largely "invisibilised" realm of the home, the field, the forest, the 
construction site. In short, wherever their contributions have been 
marginalised, grossly undervalued and taken for granted. Their seminal 
contribution to the society, the economy and to humankind has to be 
acknowledged and the credit which is their due should be accorded to them. 
We hope that we have been able to restore this balance in a small way. This 
book* is the sequel to a shorter booklet and an accompanying Photo Poster 
Exhibition of the same name which was displayed at the.World Conference 
on Women in Beijing. 


Other sections of this book include a critique based on the contents of the 
Government of India’s ‘Country Report’ which was submitted at Beijing. 
Based broadly on the format of the Country Report, it looks critically at the 
claims of the government made at Beijing on behalf of the ‘hidden half’ of 
its citizens. The statistical section — The Profile of Status of Women — has 
been included in view of the need for its wide dissemination. We are 
indebted to the Country Report for this section. 


A very special word of thanks is due to Fr. Aloysius Irudayam, Director of 
the Indian Social Institute , Bangalore for his enthusiastic support & 
involvement in this project. He has also contributed his thoughts in the form 
of poetic reactions to each woman’s story, thereby enriching its texture. We 
are sure they will strike a responsive chord in you, just as they did in us. 


- would like to thank the Task Force of the Coordination Unit, particularly 
obha Raghuram and Ruth Manorama, for the unstinted support and 
encouragement they have given us in carrying out this task, for believing 


in us, and for spurring us on despite the odds we faced, and they were! 
My colleagues in the Coordination Unit, Bangalore team : Seetha Al 
Shobha Maiya, Badri Prasad and Kanavalli, have also been with us 


through. To all of them, a big ‘thank you’. 


Cynthia Ste 


This work is dedicated to the ongoing 
struggles of the women of India as they 
strive to actualise the visions & promises 

generated during the 


Beijing Conference on Women. 


“Facilitated by Donor A ae 
for Betting Y gency Network & Inter-Agency Facilitating Com 


FOREWORD 


This book is in your hands as a result of the efforts of dozens of people 
interested in women’s concerns. They came together in the context of the 
preparation for the participation in the 4th World Conference of Women 
held at Beijing in September 1995. The publication of this book is part of the 
post-Beijing follow-up activity of the Coordination Unit, Bangalore. As 
such, it reflects some of the key concerns that have been uppermost in the 
minds of Indian women as they participated in pre- and post-Beijing 
Conference activities, such as poverty, livelihoods, violence, discrimination, 
the issue of the girl-child, health, access to education, decision-making, etc. 


We have attempted to link these key issues touching women’s lives with 
the life stories of eighteen women included in this volume. These women’s 
‘narrations are a poignant reminder of the dignity and strength of the 
woman at the grassroots in the face of the vast silence and unrelenting 
drudgery imposed on the over 400 million women of this country by the 
prevailing structures in society, politics and the economy. Therefore, we feel 
that itis important for every right-thinking person, man or woman, to listen, 
to think, to act. What are these women telling us? How do questions of the 
larger macro-economic, political and social scenarios affect them? How will 
we work with them not so much to ‘wipe their tears’, as to restore to them 
their rightful due - the role due to them as responsible citizens of this 
country, as workers, as mothers of future generations, as thinkers and 
actors, as persons of intrinsic, priceless worth? 


The Indian Context : a Crisis of Leadership 


In a very real sense, the condition of the country, as well as of its women, is 
reflected in the quality of leadership displayed by those in position of 
‘responsibility in this country. Be it political leadership, the bureaucracy, the 
academic institutions, industry and even the leadership in the voluntary 
sector, there has been a certain tendency to take the expedient, rather than 
the right step. The compulsion to ‘get by’, to do what is the easiest thing, 
the most profitable, or whatever it takes to get or retain power - this has 
become the overriding consideration to those who exercise any kind of 
responsibility in this country. Larger interests have therefore taken the back 
seat, and the interests of future generations have been utterly compromised. 


Women: the New Leaders? 


In this context, women have become increasingly concerned about their 
marginalisation in the area of political power and decision-making, despite 
being willing and able to participate. For instance, inspite of senior and 
capable women being part of the Indian Administrative Services, it is seen 
that they are usually given ‘soft’ assignments such as welfare and kept out 
of important departments such as energy and finance. Even in the central 
government, senior women parliamentarians are denied positions in the 
cabinet. Women are denied a voice in the hierarchies of political parties, 
despite their involvement in the rank and file. 


Thus, it is strongly felt that to make a real difference, more women should 
participate in positions where leadership and power are exercised, 


While there have been salutary changes to provide a specific role for women 
in the lower echelons of governance at the grassroots, in terms of 
Constitutional amendments, these statutory changes are in danger of 
becoming just that - a provision which is kept in the letter and breached in 
spirit. The genius of the patriarchal system lies in its ability to retain control 
in the hands of the powerful by its almost infinite capacity to absorb change 
and still maintain its ascendancy. Thus, it is often seen that a large number 
of the women representatives in the local bodies are stooges of the 
politically, economically or criminally dominant person(s) in the area. Of 
the others, a few genuine ones are quickly neutralised by intimidation, 
either due to their inexperience, economic or social vulnerability, ignorance 
of rules, or as a result of being in the minority. Only a very few are able to 
effectively exercise power in the way they should. However, special training 
is being given both by government and NGO bodies to equip these new 
women leaders, and is bound to show results soon. There is now a demand 
to have more women in state legislatures and Parliament, and even for 


reservation up to parliament levels. 


The Beijing Conference and the political process 


The Fourth World Conference of Women was the rallying point apie 
and other concerned groups to start an unprecedented =“ ner: pia 
women in a large scale, across the country, In order to csegisin = ie #8 
heard in the corridors of power. Two Coordination Units were se P, 


by a group of bilateral and multi-lateral 
agencies involved in development, to facilitate contact with on . 
peer groups across the country. Women were mobilised in et a 
to participate in regional consultations, facilitated by ae an se 
workers speaking their local languages, on a wide range © ne rang : 
including health, livelihood, impact of economic Hperalisation, violence, e z 
Hundreds of copies of the draft ‘Country Report’ were circulated an 
critiqued for the first time even by women from remote villages and slums. 
Their suggestions were sent in their hundreds to the Department of omen 
and Child, Ministry of Human Resources Development, New Delhi. 


Bangalore and Delhi respectively, 


The women also held a ‘Conference of Commitment’ in New Delhi, on the 
9th August 1995 and presented an "Eight-Point Agenda for the Advancement 
of Women" to Prime Minister PV Narasimha Rao. The then Minister for 
Human Resource Development, Shri Madhav Rao Scindia, attended the 
Conference of Commitment and gave several assurances on behalf of the 


government. 


Thousands of women applied for sponsorships to attend the Beijing 
Conference, to an ‘Inter-Facilitating Committee to facilitate Participation at 
Beijing’ and - these were not only women activists, students of women’s 
studies or eminent social workers but ordinary women from urban and 
rural areas as well. The Committee finally selected over 160 women mostly 
from the grassroots, or with grassroots experience, to participate at Beijing 
and in the NGO Forum at Huairou. These women underwent several phases 
of training in order to prepare them for what to expect in China, and to 
enable them to participate meaningfully in the proceedings. There was a 
team of grassroots cultural activities who prepared cultural presentations, 
which were performed at the NGO Forum at Huairou. Twenty women also 
constituted a group to lobby the delegates to the official UN Conference, 
and even influence the final Conference Document, the Platform for Action. 


Women feel that a lasting change in their condition would not occur unless 


there was a great role for women in the leadership and public life of the | 


country, in governance and in decision - making bodies. Women in the mass 
movements and the voluntary sector felt the need to initiate a process of 
— in the way the voters, especially women, exercised their franchise. 
itherto, their votes have been taken for granted and the leaders, usuall 
male, who won on the strength of their votes carried on merrily Bdaing 


w & 


New Initiatives to promote Women’s Leadership 


men’s groups based in Karnataka, came togethe 
April 95 to set up a campaign termed "Women’s Watch", which % — 
educating women voters about the need to vote for leaders who woul 
willing to commit themselves to work for the interest of the womer! 
promote more women candidates, and negotiate with political partic 
women’s concerns on the agenda as well as give them more party tic 


A group of seven WO 


put 
in the elections. 

In a broader context, the hundreds of women’s groups and indivi 
women from across the country who were part of the Beijing processe: 
the need to have a mechanism which would represent the interest 
women at national level. Though there were several feminis 
mass-movement initiatives at the national level, mainly issue-based, it 
felt that an alliance of grassroots women’s groups would meet a felt 1 
of the women’s movement, which hitherto tended to have n 
participation and leadership from more urban, middle-class wome! 
December 1996, a meeting was held to follow up the Beijing proce: 
Hyderabad. During this meeting, at which there were over a thou: 
women including women representatives from all over the count 
decision was made by the participants to come together in a “Nati 
Alliance of Women’ (NAWO). Membership is open to any woman 
wants to be involved in working on women’s concerns. 


In this book, we have attempted to look at the lives & concerns of wo 
at the grassroots, to remove some of their invisibility and to focus atter 
on how macro-level policies impact their lives. We have made a clear 
for the need to promote their leadership, and for an enabling atmost 
to empower them to meet the challenges that lie ahead. We look forwa 
the coming years. 


In solid 


Coordination Unit ' 


Hill Tribal 


A narrow road winds interminably up the hills, past an interstate forest 
checkpost into Sholayur, the tribal hamlet where the elderly Marudhi lives 
Sholayur is two hours hard driving into the eastern ghats from By neal: 
but is in Palghat district of Kerala. 


We come upon Marudhi suddenly, as she climbs a rise in the road witha 
basket on her head. She is heading for the deeper forest where she will graze 
her two sheep and collect fallen branches for firewood. 


She wipes the sweat off her ebony face with the end of her sari and smiles 
sadly. "Why do you ask me to speak?" she says. "I suffered for seven years 
with unbearable stomach ache. I could not walk due to the pain. All my 
children are married and live far away. Only my old husband and I had to 
manage. I still shudder to think of those days." 


Marudhi’s husband is now too old to work. She recovered gradually and 
now has to earn to support both of them, working as a casual laborers or 
coolie, on the road construction gang or with the forestry department 
sometimes. During the rainy season, she often finds work for up to six weeks 
a time, weeding and hoeing the fields on the small landholdings cleared 
from the forest by other tribals. She earns ten rupees a day for eight to ten 
hour’s work. Her husband grazes their sheep when she finds work. 


"What development would you like to see in your village?" we ask. She 
looks wistfully at the road leading down the hill. "If only someone would 
build a hospital or bring a doctor to treat us..." she says. "But as for me, lam 
only waiting to yield my body up to Mother Earth". 


Our eyes fell on Mother Earth... 
the home of Marudhi and her tribal people. 
the true heirs to Mother Earth's legacy .. 
Then we gazed into Marudhi’s eyes. 
Why is she and her people alienated today 
from their mother? 
Why have their rights 
to a warm hearth, secure home, and sustainable health 


become a distant dream today? 


Construction Worker 


The roar of passing trucks is rivalled by the clash of cement, pebbles and 
sravel in the concrete mixer. Kamala works steadily, tossing headloads of 
: outh of the mixer. She is one of the dozens of 


gravel into the ever-hungry m : 
ite of a high-rise apartment block in a posh 


women on the construction s1 7 
residential location in Bangalore. Kamala, her husband Thimmappa and six 


children first migrated to Bangalore city four years ago from Aligeri village, 
over 600 km north of Bangalore. "The children always travel with us", she 
says. She has two teenaged daughters, two boys between eight and ten and 
two younger girls, six years and five months old respectively. None of them 
has ever gone to school. Kamala, her two older daughters (15 and 13) and 
her husband all work for the same contractor. She is paid 27 rupees, 
Thimmappa gets 40 rupees, and the girls get 20 rupees each for eight to ten 
hours of work. Wages are paid weekly. The contractor gives all the family’s 


earnings to Thimmappa. 


They live on the site in quarters provided by the contractor. It is reached 
from the front of the site by two planks lashed together to form a bridge 
over the 12-foot deep foundation. The ‘room’ is a lean-to 6 ft by 5 ft covered 
on three sides by corrugated iron sheets, with the compound wall forming 
the fourth wall. They sleep, cook and store their belongings in this space. 
Smoke fills the room as we talk. Kamala dandles her five-month old 
daughter, sitting by the doorway at the end of a long day. Stainless-steel 
tumblers of weak, sweet tea are passed around. 


Why did they migrate? "We own quite a large piece of land in our village. 
But there isn’t enough work for all of us, because there is hardly any rain". 
When it rains, they grow jowar, peanuts or sunflower on their land. But the 
monsoons fail often in Gulbarga district. Thimmappa and Kamala decided 
to join twenty other families who were migrating from the village in search 
: oe They borrowed money for the fare and to survive in the city till 

ey found work. Their present stay has lasted four months. "We go back to 


the village ever ? 
mit § y year for a month for Deepavali. The loans will be repaid 


pan Kamala’s last trip to Bangalore. "We have to get the girls 
rin : ia e fede The pesiagers are engaged to cousins from the extended 
y. *can stay back in the village and send the boys to school". The baby 


gurgles cheerfully and claps her hands. She has been named "Sukh | 
goddess of contentment. What does the future hold for little Sukh 


Will she go to school too? 


Kamala holds her close and only smiles in answer. 


Kamala is only a symbol 

for many more like her, 
longing for a fuller life. 

Sukh Devi - “Goddess of contentment” 
is a symbol, in flesh and blood, 

of the flame of hope 


still burning in their hearts. 
Will their yearning become a vain hope? 


Kamala smiles in silence. 
Will silence be the answer to her future? 


Woman mason 


Vasanthi, 40, from Denkanikottai, Tamil Nacu, looks up from her trowel 
fi bricks to build a compound wall around a school. She used to ae 
ai rupees a day, as a casual labourer on construction sites. Now she earns 
45 rupees as a semi-skilled mason, in the process also breaking a strong 
social taboo against rural women doing any paid labour considered 
"skilled" or even "semiskilled". Vasanthi and the other women masons who 
work with her know they are part of a revolution! Women used to be 
confined to manual labour such as carrying bricks or water on construction 
sites, while the skilled and semiskilled jobs such as bricklaying or plastering 
were barred to them, though traditionally women have built their own 
clay-and-wattle huts roofed with thatch, plastering them with mud mixed 
with binders. 


An Indian NGO in rural development decided to break this stereotype by 
putting the women through training in masonry, as part of their strategy to 
challenge gender taboos and improve women’s earning capacities through 
skill training. Working with the women’s basic skill in building with clay, 
bricks and other local material, the training enhanced their capabilities. 
Vasanthiand several other illiterate women, all members of a local women’s 
group, learnt to lay foundations and brick walls, and mix and apply plaster 
and concrete, take measurements and prepare estimates. Thus, the women 
acquired basic literacy and numeracy skills in the course of the training as 
well. 


How were the trainees received? Vasanti chuckles, joined by the other 
women. “At first, suppliers of bricks and sand were unwilling to take our 
order - said they wanted ‘someone wearing trousers’ to give the order. So I 
went dressed in my husband's clothes! It worked. We were able to shame 
them into accepting us". One of the other women chips in, "No men are 
allowed where we work. They have to call out to us from a distance before 
approaching.” Why, we asked, intrigued. "Being women together, we 
arrange our clothes for our convenience when we work. We can’t do that 
with men around. That’s why we need the warning", she answers brightly. 


The group got together and bid for a contract to build a compound wall 
around their village school. Also, local contractors are now eager to hire the 
women. Why? "They are hardworking, though inexperienced. They also 


co} arge less V > 7 
charge less, and they are more regular in work. The men often sta 


y away 


from work due to alcoholism. Overall, the women are better workers’ the 
say. 


On her way back 
the question ticked in our hearts: 


Why should women like Vasanthi and her compantons 


be oppressed for centuries? 
Ignorance? Illiteracy? Lack of skills? 
No! 


It is patriarchy and its vicious offspring, male chauvinism, 


which is the cause of the tight grip 
around women’s necks. 

Vasanthi and her indomitable friends 
saw through the deception of 

being "made oppressed”. 
They dared to break the chains of bondage, 

to make a new bonding 
among themselves and with men ... 

creative, courageous and revolutionary! 
It can be done - It has been done - 
Could you be like one of them too? 


Stonemason ; 
is onemason. She chisels small miortar-an gee e sets 
es of basalt in front of her home, pees 2 1 ae 
5ft lean-to made of old clothes, pieces of carpet and polythene s a . e 
onan road in the Indira Park area in Hyderabad. one has three chi a 
last, a girl, born five months after her husband died. He pata ae oe 
while chiseling stone, the wound got infected and he hes in eig : ays, 
though we took him to hospital. My eyes have become dim from eons so 
much when he died..." Her silence is punctuated by the clink of 
hammer-and-chisel on stone. She takes up her story again some moments later. 


She began stonemasonry fulltime to support herself and her family after her 
husband’s death. Her last daughter is now twelve and helps her in the trade. 
Her older daughter is married, and lives in a neighbouring town. The son 
and his wife also live with them in the lean-to. He works as a daily-wage 


labourer when he can find work. 


She earns between forth and sixty rupees a day. "I buy two kilos of rice and 
some vegetables and pulses with thirty, and spend twenty rupees on drink for 
my son and myself" she says simply, matter-of-factly. Why doesn’t she take 
advantage of the state government's offer of a kilo of rice for two rupees? 


She looks up briefly from her work, a look full of silent resignation. "I don’t 
have a ration card", she points out. Balamma’s community of about thirty 
stonemason families have squatted on this site for the past twenty years or 
more but none of them has titles to their site or hut, or even ration cards. 
Balamma also has no savings, and has never seen the inside of a bank. 


None of the children go to school, but they help the adults in stonemasonry. 
“Nobody is interested in talking to us. Not even during elections. Who will 
tell us where to go or how to get a ration card? If someone like you takes 
interest, maybe we will be able to get something", she says. Is it likely that 
groups working in Hyderabad will hear Balamma’s plea? 


At the touch of her steady and sturdy hands, 

hard stones turn into a useful vessel - 
to be used in other’s kitchens. 

But Balamma has no house of her own. 
What a contradiction! 


She is not entitled to a ration card 
simply because she has no home to call her own. 
What an irony! , ee 
orks wi . She does no ; 
ae eae all her life. But when the new millennium dawns, 
Will it find Balamma still crawling into her hut ay night, 
or standing dignified in her own house? 


Lambadi Tribal 


It's a hot, dusty afternoon. As we walk into the tanda (tribal village), the 
children, noticing the camera, crowd in, all hoping, wanting to get into the 
picture at the same time. But we are headed for the home of Dodda (Big) 
Shanti. Almost six feet, with a figure to match, she richly merits the 
nickname. She is seated in the shade of her grass-roofed hut, sewing busily 


on a strip of cloth with colourful threads, with a group of several other 
women similarly occupied. 


The Lambadis are a seminomadic tribe, widely dispersed in the central parts 
of the Deccan peninsula in India. Many of them are now settled and work 
on tiny agricultural plots, usually encroached forests. Shanti’s tanda, 
Bavihalli, is located in a narrow strip of valley between two hill ranges in 
the hot, dry Bellary District. Most of the women, whoare very hardworking, 
collect firewood or cut grass on the hills and sell headloads in nearby 
villages. Others take up agricultural labour during the rainy season, or work 
on family-owned plots of land. The men usually spend their time drinking, 
gambling, or talking under the trees in the village, although some do work 
the rocky land or take up casual labour when it is available. The women are 


famed for their beauty, hardiness and also as skilled needlewomen. 


Skirts, blouses and veils in embroidered by the mother in bright colours and 
embellished with mirrors is a must for every Lambadi bride’s ‘trousseau 
"The needlework never ends," says Shanti. "Even if the mother starts the day 
her daughter is born, she may not have finished on the day of the girl's 
wedding". Thus, needlecraft is as much part of the lambadi m oman’s daily 
routine as agricultural labour and household chores. And if the mother is 
too busy to keep up with her sewing, she hires help-from skilled women 
like Shanti. The increasing popularity of mirror-worked clothes and 
accessories has now created a market outside the immediate community as 
well, now making it possible for the women to earn an income from the skill. 
Some women, in fact, sell their craft to tourists who come to view the famous 
ruins of the Vijayanagar Kingdom at the Hampi village, nearby. 


Though the women who make their living sewing in the shade seem in 
better health than the lambadis who toil in the fields, they have their 
problems too. "We get stiff from sitting too long in the same posture. Our 
backs and legs ache. In the evening, we sometimes s.1k our legs in hot water 
for relief," says Shanti. Even their eyesight gets attected after a while. The 
women are happy to pull out their handiwork out of small metal trunks to 
display them to us, urging us to buy whatever we fancy. Itseems sacrilegous 
to haggle over a strip of cowrie-edged embroidery which adorned a bride’s 
head as she crossed her husband's threshold carrying a pot full of water. 
"What use is it to me now? I will never wear it again, and I can use the money 
for more useful things", the young owner says, brushing aside my 
misgivings - but I didn’t dare. 


Yes, I did not dare to place my misgivings 
before Shanti and her friends. 
I] was afraid to hurt 
their already wounded hearts. 
This is the fate of the art of millions of women. 
While Art should give expression to the depths of the human 
heart, in full freedom and enjoyment of itself, 
For many women it becomes 
a necessary means Of livelihood, 
a commercial product to be haggled over, 
Mere ‘work’ that stiffens their bodies, 
Labour that dims their eyesight 
Shanti - why should art enslave your womanhood? 
When will it gain its rightful place in history? 


Muslim Woman 


A quiet dignity surrounds Zohara Begum, (58). She works as a cook and 
attender in a woman’s college in Hyderabad. Her serene demeanour belies 
the traumatic life she has led. Daughter of a traditional dentist, Zohara 
Begum says, "I was orphaned at twelve. My younger sister and I could only 
look to our two married elder sisters for support. I had only four years of 
schooling.” Her sisters got her married to a young man from a prominent 
family, but whose fortunes were waning. Her husband was not able to 
support her, not having been trained for any profession. He left home after 
two children were born. She had no news of him for years, though he did 
return later. They now have five sons. 


Twenty years ago, Zohara broke the bounds of religious and social 
convention to take up paid employment outside the home. Her sisters did 
their best to help her support herself. How did they manage something so 
radically different? 


"Unable to bear the sight of me and my children starving, my elder sister 
spoke to the director of a girl’s school and found mea job. The only work I 
could get was as a helper in the school. No woman from my husband’s 
genteel family had ever worked, let alone outside the home. And certainly 
not the menial job that | had taken up!" She does not elaborate on her 
experiences at that time, but says that she faced a lot of opposition to her 
decision to work. "My sisters who were older and also respected, spoke up 
in my defence", she says. There is no doubt that she faced the backlash from 
her family and community with the same courage that still shines out of her 


strong face. One of these sisters was now very ill and she occasionally goes 
to help nurse her. 


‘My first salary was fifty rupees", she reminisces. "I now get over a thousand 
rupees’. Zohara is the matriach of her family. Her five sons have found their 
feet; three of the older boys are married. Two of them hold national titles in 
martial arts, one of them the youngest, still in school. Even he helps out at the 
family’s zari-embroidery unit, set up in the front of their house. The whole 
family - three generations - lives in a large house built on disputed land in a 
Hyderabad suburb. Her husband is now old and feeble and is cared for by the 
daughter-in-law while she is at work. She wears the burqah when she is in 
public, but takes it off quickly when she reaches the school or her house. 


Zohara pommposes poetry in Urdu, her mother tongue, for special occasions 
in the snool. She also writes songs set to the tune of popular old film 
melodies. "I want to spend my retired years teaching Urdu, Arabic and 
calligraphy to children," says she. Though she only had four years of 
schooling, her natural intelligence and capabilities has given hera respected 
place in her home and at work, where she is known as "“aapa" (elder sister). 
But perhaps her dearest wish is found ina poem she has composed - a poem 
expressing her longing to visit Madina once in her life. 


Does not poetry 
flourish in freedom, and 
vive form to human longing ? 
Her poem is the expression of her deepest longing 
to visit Madina once tn her life-time 
“if only Zohara had her full schooling 
Her youth would have bloomed to the full. 
muttered my Companton 
Tp only her husband had stood with her 
during those early years when she needed him most”, 
I said ina rueful mood 
“Her womanhood would have found its deepest é ypression!”, 
come the refrain from my Companion .... 
But all was not lost 
Zohara and her sisters searched for 
the deepest sustaining force in their hearts, 
that of being human, a woman - 
longing fora meaningful life. 
despite the limitations of human existence 
They broke the walls 
which cocooned their womanhood. seemingly forever 
The stumbling block of archaic custom 
preventing Zohara from seeking her livelihood was sidestepped 
A new era dawned in her life : 
Freedom to be herself, to dec ide, 
as a human being, as @ woman 


My first encounter with Lakshmi 
is indelibly etched in my memory. 


Wherever I see a girl child, 
ave gone tp visit her at an vivid images fill my mind’s eye - 


. We go up to the the children in the shelter, 
pees j J Lakshmi's face lighting up in welcome, 


Ragpicker / Garment Worker 


Lakshmi’s face lights up in welcome, though Ih 
inconvenient time, just before she has to leave f 


rooftop of the children’s shelter, to talk, free from the bedlam of dozens of sopetheniincel aires tetera 
-hildren in various stages of dress and undress, all preparing to leave for Lakshmi thanks the child fort , ‘ a 
: hool rk. A child carries up two huge mugs of steaming hot tea. Her Anna takes her se Ak ragpic a c a 
SORE OF WOES : Social workers ask her to join the s ‘ 
Lakshmi’s smile comes again, this time as she thanks the child for the tea. Her father boaatiten ee 
How did she find herself at the shelter? "My anna (elder brother) used to He died holding her by a ie 
take me along to play with the other children at the playschool for She gave be girl : et ee . is 
: : " hn weeKenas § A AS EL A oeeeeeecnn 
ragpickers that Concerned for Working Children had set up in Ulsoor" she And ste wero ether | 
The same mother who neglected her when she was a child. 


says. "But he stopped going and some time later, he left home. I was playing | , 

on the street some months later with my friends when two of the social What is Ne eae of ee existence? 
11 ndependence ¢ 

workers of CWC spotted me and asked me whether I wanted to join the cane 


shelter. I asked my mother and she agreed, so here I am." Independence and Inter-dependence? 
Yes. We need each other. 
But harmony in relationships requires 


compassion, justice and equality. 


Lakshmi’s mother is also a ragpicker. Her father was an alcoholic. She 


remembers him well. "My father had bought me new clothes, it was Pongal Aga ee endo for custody, 
(a major festival for Tarnils). I finished cleaning the house, had a bath and more thanlevey Boers 
put on the new clothes. My father had just bought some liquor and began . 10 build the world as a shelter, a home 
to drink it. I was sitting next to him. Suddenly, he began to have convulsions Opler Pasta ee enon ° ” 
5 ; ; , : for all - woman and man, boy and girl - 
and he died, still holding me by my skirt. Afterwards, they could not free it despite differences in caste, colour, creed and culture. 


and had to cut the skirt to release me", she relates softly. Another elder 
brother also died a few years later, victim of a violent attack in her locality. 
No sign of the related trauma is now visible on Lakshmi’s face. "I’m very 
fond of people. My best friend is a girl who I found playing alone ina vacant 
plot. She was older than me and was wearing tatters. I took her home and 
gave her some of my clothes to wear. She now lives and works as a maid 
witha well-to-do family. On weekends, I visit her or my mother. My brother 
also comes to see me sometimes." 


She has learnt to read and write. She even underwent a six-month training 
in tailoring and works in a garment factory. Her salary is Rs. 700/-. But she 
1s not content with that. "I want to stand on my own feet, and look after my 
mother who is now old," says Lakshmi. "The social workers at the shelter 


have agreed to help me getaloantobu : 
y my own sewin ™ 
is all of fifteen years old. : & machine." Lakshmi 


Siddi Tribal 


Mahadevi (24) lives in Yellapur. She is a Siddi. Originally from North Africa, 
the Siddis accompanied Portugese traders to India, probably around the 
sixteenth century, either as mercenaries or slaves. They were left behind in 
India when the traders fled, defeated in battle. The Siddis hid in the dense 
forests near the Goa coast, gradually settling in small communities nearby. 
Soft-spoken and non-assertive in nature, they faced discrimination from the 
locals and hence could not integrate themselves fully. 


In the seventies, social workers helped them to organise themselves into the 
Siddi Development Project, to represent their own interests. Education was 
identified as a key input. The Project runs several schools, pre-schools, and 
vocational centres in the area for the benefit of Siddi children, all by young 
Siddis. Several young people have been found to be talented sportspersons 
and study in sports schools run by the Government. 


Mahadevi herself had to give up school when she was 12 years old, to help 
support her family. Her mother was widowed early, and her two elder 
sisters were married. "I tried my best to overcome poverty and go to school. 
It was very hard, but I also had to face discrimination from both students 
and teachers. Finally, it got to be too much and I had to give up" she says. 
She had worked as a daily wager for several years before she heard of 
opportunities to take up training or studies again, at the Siddi Development 
Project. Eager for a fresh opportunity, she approached the Project, which 
sent her for training in pre-school education. 


Mahadevi now works as a teacher in a pre-school in Kamtikoppa, a tiny, 
remote, Siddi hamlet. She teaches the children the letters of the Kannada 
alphabet, numbers and songs and dances. Mahadevi is one of the few Siddi 
girls who have broken with tradition to take up education and paid 
employment. "Even now, most children, especially girls, don’t finish school. 
Women suffer from a low self-image. I want to work for my sisters, so that 
they too can live with dignity" she says softly. She asked for more 
information when we suggested that she could do some courses by distance 


education. 


Mahadevi's request at parting 
has a message for us: 
We need hope to live with 
amidst todays complex world of contradictions 
Isn't hope the sprout of a genuine human desire? 
Isn't such a desire, the seed of truth 
found in every human heart - to love, to be free, to share ...? 
Struggle has been the life-force of Mahadevi's story - 
Within the family, 
against poverty, 
against a discriminating society, 
against the low self-image of women, 
within herself a human being. 
But true to her name - Mahadevi : Great Goddess - 
she wages a quiet battle, 
an inspiration to all 
to fight against every division 
created by commerce, culture, politics and religion. 
To destroy the debilitating distances between humans. 
To create spaces for all, especially the weak 
to live a life of freedom. 


Single Woman 


ction to the click of the shutter is one of annoyance. But after 
the camera, her joy and excitement is an utter 


tions bubble close to the surface. 


Her first rea 
she recognises the face behind 
contrast. Venkatalakshmi’s emo 


Venkatalakshmi (30) lives in Hebbani, a small village hugging the border 
between Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. Her family consists of three 
daughters, aged parents and a mentally handicapped brother. She runs a 
vegetable stall on the roadside to support her family. Although there are 
other brothers who are doing well, they do not take care of their parents 
needs. She was not sent to school as a girl but was married to a man of her 
father’s choice, from a nearby town, in her early teens. After years of neglect 
and violence and the birth of two daughters, her husband abandoned her. 
She returned to her parents, pregnant with her third child, which also 
turned out to be a girl. "I hear that my husband married again, abandoned 
that girl, and has now married a third girl," says Venkatalakshmi. "What 
can you do with such a vile creature?" 


Her three daughters now attend the local school at Hebbani. "I will not allow 
my daughters to go through what Ihave," she vows. "Iam suffering because 
my parents did not let me get some education, and my husband exploited 
me because I was illiterate. My girls will get enough education to make a 
decent living and stand on their own feet." 


Venkatalakshmi is also actively involved in a local women’s self-help 
group, organised by an NGO working in the area. She is in the forefront of 
the anti-liquor agitation by the women’s groups. The village has witnessed 
a burgeoning liquor trade fuelled by the demand from drinkers from across 
the border, come to Karnataka to escape prohibition in the state of Andhra 
Pradesh. The movement against liquor is spreading, spearheaded by the 
poor women who are worst affected by the drinking and the accompanying 
violence and neglect by their men. The women of Hebbani have successfully 
appealed to the government officials to revoke the sanction of a liquor 
permit in their village. They also negotiated with the excise contractors to 
stop supplying liquor to the village, by threatening a road blockade. The 
liquor traders have threatened her with dire consequences. But 
Venkatalakshmi is defiant. "Iam not afraid" she declares. | 


"IfI ll 
important to them, let them kill me." am really that 
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A TALE OF TWO WORLD- VIEWS: 


Family 


Close relatives 
Occupation 
Academics 
Marital status 
Husband 


Habitat 

Age 

Name 

Bio-data 

Board judgment 


Recommendation 
Remarks 


Name 
Age 


Habitat 
Husband 
Marital status 
Academics 
Occupation 


Close relatives 
Family 

Bio-data 

Life’s judgment 
Recommendation 


Remarks 


Three daughter, aged parents, a handicapped 
brother. 

Uncaring brothers. 

Roadside vegetable vendor. 

No schooling at all. 

Early teens marriage, abandoned wife. 
Man of her parent's choice, currently in the 
third degree of infidelity. 

A small remote village. 

Thirty wasted youthful years. 
Venkatalakshmi. 

Depressing. 

Not worth considering. Unfit for this fast, 
money-spinning, bootlegging world. 

Total rejection. 

Why waste time on such cases? Better use 
precious time for the next case. 


"Veera" Venkatalakshmi. 

Thirty fruitful youthful years, tested and 
matured by hard struggle. 

Heartbeat of Rural India. 

To be erased from her book of life. 
Faithful wife despite forced marriage. 
Amply qualified in the school of life. 
Has stood on her own feet in petty 
business enterprise. 

Unfit to be etched in her life history. 
Gifts of Life - Her daughters. 

Daring, Dignified, Dependable. 

Human being of priceless worth. 
Requires serious consideration. 

Time can never erase her heroism. 
Shows great potential. Could turn the 
bootlegging world upside down, plunge 
society’s values into the dustbin of history 


_ by her devil-may-care courage. No need to 


consider any more cases. 


"Veera” Venkatalakshmi's posture is Defiance ttself: 


She defies 
the world made by man’s standards, 

the oppressive system, 
the demon of fear, 

Even death itself. 
Her posture is also the symbol of hope: 

the seed of freedom is defiance, 
the dawn of defiance is hope, 

the destiny of hope is - Liberation! 
The same woman. 

But two world-views about her life. 
Which one is your choice? 

Which one is your world-view 
about your own life-history? 
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Sportswoman 


If a capacity for hard work and ingenuity won medals, Usha (26) would 
emerge a sure winner. An amateur long-distance runner, Usha alias 
Kanavalli works as an assistant in an NGO in Bangalore. She is the main 
breadwinner of the family, which consists of Ramesh her husband and their 
three-year-old daughter. The couple migrated to Bangalore to escape 
familial opposition to their marriage and in search of a better life from their 
native town, Hubli, in northern Karnataka several years ago. Ramesh 
contracted polio m his childhood and lost the use of both legs. He runs their 
home, which is ina remote suburb about 20 kms from Bangalore. In between 
commuting three hours daily and a full eight-hour work day, Usha also 
packs in a rigorous training schedule under a coach after work. 


This year, the couple also embarked on another project. With little more 
than Usha’s salary and a lot of ingenuity, they started constructing a small 
house ona free site they were allotted during a slum resettlement operation. 
Ramesh’s handicap did not stop him from helping in the construction; while 
Usha foraged for stones in the open fields around the site, Ramesh 
transported them back on his tricycle! After several months of hard work, 
they proudly invited friends to a ‘housewarming’. 


But Usha’s ambitions are centred on her sports career. Egged on by Ramesh 
(who accompanies her to every sports event in which she participates), Usha 
won a place in the Pune Marathon in 1994. Recent setbacks like ill-health, a road 
accident and a tragedy in the family have done little to dampen her enthusiasm. 


"T want to become an international athlete", she says, "But I have to work hard. 
My coach tells me that I need to work on speed as my stamina is good.” 


Though time will tell whether Usha wins a medal on the sportsfield, she is 
certainly a winner in the race of Life. 


Returning home that evening 
I turned on the TV to the sports channel. 
Soon my eyes blurred, became dim. 
in my mind's eye I saw a new Usha, 
the Usha of the future 
Her face - heroic, 
her eyes - determined 
Her voice - bold and clear, 


"Not ‘What can life give me’? 
Saying: "Not ‘What can tye § yak 
wie But rather - "What best can I give to Life: 


in lies the sec Life, 
Herein lies the secret of Li 4a. te 
the fulfillment of the yearning for Joy and serenity! 


You don'tagree? Then let us together seek 


The answer to this enigma. 
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Kerala Fishworker 


The sunlight dances enticingly through the green palm-fronds waving in 
the brisk sea-breeze. The chug of the motors in the ice factory is heard when 
the wind drops for a moment on the sea-front. A catch of prawns comes in 
on the trawler that put out to sea late last night. The prawns, already in ice, 
soon reach the "peeling shed" and word gets about. Lilly leaves her 
household chores in her thatched hut to join the small knot of women who 


are headed for the shed - all women living nearby. 


The peeling shed is a small, low-ceilinged, very wet place, with one exposed 
light-bulb banging over a tall, aluminium-covered table, where women are 
expected to stand to peel the prawns. About two kilos of prawns are 
weighed out per woman in a plastic basin. She will be paid five rupees to 
peel a kilo, a job which will take about an hour, standing or sitting on the 
ice-cold floor. The women handle the freezing prawns with bare hands, 
with the economical, practical movements of experience. They will 
probably earn around twenty rupees for four to six hours work, depending 
on their speed and skill. 


The men who run the shed exchange laughter and banter with them. They 
stand sunning themselves in the doorways and smoke and talk while the 
women work. But there is no smile on Lilly’s face. Her bony elbows move 
faster than the others’, almost racing against time. She must do as much as 
she can before the prawns are all peeled. "My fingers are numbed by the 
time I finish, due to the ice", says Lilly, the main wage-earner in her family, 
consisting of two school-going boys and her husband, a fisherman. He now 
rarely goes to sea, as the fish catch is dwindling all along the coast. The large 
mechanised boats that dot the horizon trawl the sea right down to the 
bottom, and the large shoals that used to come right into the bay are either 
caught at the mouth or escape into the open sea, far our of reach of the local 
fisherman with his catamaran and small net. His traditional knowled ge and 
experience and his way of life is no longer viable. 


The only work available is peeling prawns, and that only for women, who 
eames used to process and sell the fish the men brought in. Thus women 
now have to assume the role of the main breadwinners. Even these eaiaae s 
i a tae timings are uncertain, too, as the catch may come at ie 

€ processing has to be done as soon as possible, prawns being highly 


perishable. At times, two days can Pass without a catcl 


1, Which means there 
is not enough work. The men find that they have 


| a lot of time on their hands. 
Some migrate to other towns in search of work, but most become dependent 


on the women’s earnings. What does she hope for in the future, we asked 
Lilly. 


‘Ijust hope things will not get worse" she says quietly, thin veined hands 
not stopping a moment. 


Why does Lilly say this? 
Haven't mechanised boats and trawlers, 

foreign fishing companies and multinational business 
ushered in progress and technological advance? 

Progress? Yes, 
But for whom? 

At what cost? At whose cost? 
To Lilly and her family, 

the traditional fishworker community, the sea 
is a legacy from Nature, 

the life-line of their culture, 
the bounteous Mother of their flesh and blood ... 

This Mother of Life 
is being fleeced today of all fish, 

and Lilly and her family robbed of their inheritance 
It is becoming an ocean of tears! 

Her husband - unemployed. The family’s burden heavy on her. 
Disruption in family ties. 

Alienation from the sea. 
The generous legacy of technology, politics and big money 

Should these fishworkers lose their age-old-heritage? 
Should their women be the worst hit? 

Will we watch silently as they are crushed 
by the tentacles of greed? 


Devadasi 


Nothing seems to distinguish Parvathi (not her real name) (22 


dozens of other young women in Toranagal village. But visitors to the 


colony where she lives find that all the adults there are women. No, the mer 
are not away at work. This is a colony of ‘Devadasis’, also locally called 


was 
va 


‘Basavis’. Like most of the other women in the colony, Parvathi y 
‘married’ to the goddess Yellamma by the leaders of her community when 
she was twelve. Thus, she cannot marry but becomes the common pr operty 
of the men in the village, usually from among the powerful castes. Her 
situation is that of a girl in forced prostitution. 


In the time of the monarchies the devadasi (servant of god) had some social 
and economic status, due to her role in temple rituals such as dancing and 
singing. The system has now degenerated into a serious form of sexual 
exploitation of adolescent girls, with the active cooperation of religious and 
social structures. The custom, mostly practiced by poor and marginalised 
dalit communities, continues to flourish inspite of a government ban 
Despite concerted efforts to build opinion against the practice within the 
community, and several schemes to rehabilitate those already ‘dedicated’ 


it persists due to the unique socio-religio-economic practices in the region 


Mainly prevalent in the arid belts of Northern Karnataka, and parts of 
Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra bordering it, it is seen as a way 0! 
ensuring the livelihood of the girl, and as a form of old age insurance tor 
the parents, because earlier the girl normally continued to stay with them 
and support them with her earnings when they were too old to work 
Another strong reason for the custom’s persistence is the fear that has been 
instilled into the community that the whole village will suffer the wrath of 
the goddess if every (dalit) home does not dedicate one girl to her ‘service’, 


causing community pressure to be brought on those who do not conform. 
But what is life like for the victim of the practice: 


The girls are between eleven and thirteen when they are dedicated, = 
often have several children by time they are twenty. Many move away from 
parents and live clustered together into colonies, ending up as prostitutes, 
as they are left with no alternative. A large percentage end up in the red 


} 
> ; > Ir ay Oe 
light areas of Bombay and other places. As the income from this may t 
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-scufficient for their needs, they also go in for casual labour in the fields or 
ae ee tien sites whenever it is available. In Parvathi’s case, she lives 
be al stockyard and works asa loader. She earns fifty rupees a day, 
a 


uent. She has young three children, but does not know 
hatever she can earn. Most 


near 
but the work is infreq hs ne 

their fathers are. She supports them w1 | 
ee girl children of devadasis end up as devadasis themselves. After the 


woman is old and is no longer able to work as a sex worker, she faces an 
uncertain future, especially if she has no children. Even those with children 


often face neglect at old age. 


At the memory of Parvathi, 
A rage wells up within me 


like a volcano. 
Questions split my mind 


like lightning shafts... 
Who is this Yellamma? Goddess? 
Could this be the Divine - the Mother and Father of all creation, 


Or an oppressive entity? 
How can she be the symbol of the Divine? ‘ 

Is she not rather the distillate of the base desires of the Male 
Is she not a fabrication rather than the Divine? 

An invention by half of humanity to oppress the other! 


Yes. 

Parvathi is made to be the presence of Yellamma on earth 
in flesh and blood. 

Her youth, 
her body and spirit, 

her children, 

her future, 


all these are crushed mercilessly 

in the iron hands of the ruthless Male. 
What a destiny for a ‘child of god’! 

The cloak of religion shrouds, legitimizes this system. 
Tender young girl children, ( only of Dalits) ! ‘ 

are the victims of this system, lambs Sacrificed 
at the altar of caste, 

consumed by the lust of the so-called upper-caste males. 
Allin the name of tradition and ‘culture 4 
This culture, this tradition be damned! 
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Agricultural worker 


Gauramma (25) is hard at work weeding the sunflower seedlings in the heat 
of the afternoon sun. Her infant son is close at hand, the older toddler fast 
asleep in the cradle tied to the tree at the other end of the field. Her day 
begins at dawn, when she cooks, cleans, fetches water, and does some of 
the washing. At about eight, she leaves for the field accompanied by both 
her children, who are too young to be left at home or to go to school. There 
is nobody at home to care for the children. 


Gauramma is a coolie, a casual labourer like her husband Ramu. She earns 
twenty rupees for working between eight a.m. to sunset at six, while Ramu, 
when he can get work, earns about twentyfive rupees. They live in a tiny 
hamlet in the arid central part of the Deccan Plateau in South India. Both 
she and her husband, like their parents before them, have lived on their 
earnings from ‘coolie’ work, usually agricultural. This depends upon the 
rains that fall in their drought-prone area. Often, there is only enough rain 
to grow one crop on the hard rocky soil, forcing landless labourers like 
Gauramma and Ramu to survive on only about 120 days of work a year, or 
an annual income of about five thousand rupees. 


Wages for agricultural labourers tend to be very low. They do not keep pace 
with inflation. This results in the poor getting crushed between stagnating 
wages and growing food prices on the one hand, and an ever-decreasing 
availability of work. This is because of the change in cropping patterns to 
commercial, low-labour input crops, and a change in the use of land. 
Ecological degradation and lower rainfall also causes vast tracts of formerly 
fertile agricultural land to become unproductive, which is then sold by the 
owners. Growing urbanisation has also increased pressure on land for 
roads, housing and other non-agricultural purposes. For the women, who 
provide 65% of all the labour involved in agriculture, it is an increasingly 
precarious existence. They are the largest section of unorganised labour in 
India, and totally lack any benefits such as maternity leave or minimum 


wages. 
"It is our lot to live like this, because our forefathers did not leave us any 


land,” says Gauramma, stopping to pick up her wailing infant. She has never 
heard of government schemes giving land to the landless. 


As | left her. 
she left.a trail of history 
for me to tread upon, as | walke d back 
The midnight moment of India’s "tryst with destiny" came and went. 
But Gauramma still gropes in the dust, under the midday sun. 
seeking her destiny. 
The sixties came and went - the Green Revolution 
A silvery dawn for the hungry mouths, they said 
A golden era it was - for the landed classes. 
But alas, no silver dawn lightened her life! 
“Land for the tillers!" - Hopes revived. 
“Land for the landless" - A rosy dream! 
But the donkeys ate the manifestoes blowing in the wind 
A war-cry : "Garibi Hatao!" 
A fresh sprout of hope. 
But the dust of the elections smothered the sprout. 
And now - best of all, 
comes the cry : from distant lands and echoed her 
"Arise India! 
March into the New Millennium! 
Globalisation is at your doors!" i ee 
But - where is Gauramma? 
Her fate is sealed! 
"“Gauramma Hatao!" 
A year to go. 
To celebrate the Golden Jubilee 
of that memorable midnight moment. 
So why the celebration? 
Oh, ves. 
It is for Gauramma’s child. 
To tell the daughter of the mother’s story. 
Jai Hind! 


Rural Schoolgirl 

4 bit of a misnomer, because the ‘schoolgirl’ is not 
resently not in school, though she used 
to be some time ago. Basamma (8), plays in the sand with her little brother, 
dressed in her school uniform. She used to wear it to school in Saidapur 
every day. After two years, she was taken out of school to help care for her 
younger brother, relieving her mother who returned to work BB a 
construction worker. The family had migrated from the village to the city 


The title to this piece is , 
really a schoolgirl. That is, she is p 


in search of work. 


And that is the most common situation of the schoolgirl in the rural areas. 
According to government statistics, the enrollment of girls is very low in 
rural India. Even if they are enrolled, the girls are withdrawn after one or 
two years to help do the housework, care for siblings, collect firewood, tend 
cattle, even work for wages in fields or in wealthier homes. 


Girl children are among the most neglected sections of Indian society, 
despite their very early productive role in the family and the economy. 
According to India’s official country report, made for the Fourth 
World Conference on Women, a girl child contributes labour worth 
upto Rs. 40,000/- in both in household and productive terms to the 
household by the time she is twelve. Still, her family tends to look upon her 
as a burden. Discrimination starts even before birth. Foetuses are checked 
for sex and females are aborted in many communities. In others, new-born 
girls are poisoned or strangled to death. In infancy and early childhood, 
systematic neglect of the girl child hampers her normal and healthy growth. 
She is often married while still a child, at the age of twelve or thirteen and 
ill-equipped physically and mentally to bear the responsibility of wifehood 
or childbearing. 


Exploitation of her labour begins early on, even when she is as young as 
five. While boys are sent to school, their sisters are sent to work in match 
factories, or work at home both at household tasks as well as at home-based 
wage labour such as rolling agarbattis or beedis, packing, etc. The 
pernicious Devadasi system as it exists in the northwestern aie of the 
Deccan plateau systematically exploits the girl child, with the active 
connivance of the family, to satisfy the sexual appetites of uppercaste 
wealthier men at no cost to themselves, The girls themselves, arene ou 
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d dalit communities, end up with no alternative but to work as 
since custom denies them the right to marry, as they are 
dare thus ‘common property’. 


marginalise 
prostitutes, 
dedicated to the deity’ an 


Despite the stated intention of the government to promote the interests of 
the girl child in every sphere, the implementation has been affected by the 


prevailing social climate, which has not really changed enough to make a 


serious dent in the nature of the problem. 


These little girls are everywhere: 

looking after toddlers at home - unobserved, 
helping mothers in humble household work - unseen, 

collecting firewood in the deep forests - untraceable, 
tending cattle in faraway fields - unreachable, 

employed in money spinning match factories - unprotected, 
rolling agarbattis and beedis - unknown, 

satisfying the sexual appetites of the males - unknowing ... 
But surely they are carefully protected 

from the menacing eyes of human rights activists 
who are all out to destroy 

the economy of the home, the country. 
Three cheers! to the politicians! 

to the industrialists! & business class. 
They deserve the “Bharat Ratna". 

They use brains - the little ones use only their fingers. 
They hold the heart of the nation’s economy - 

These tiny hands hold only their stomachs. 
These are invisible, insignificant creatures. 

And what of the little girls 
who never tasted the dawn of life, 

who never saw the light of day? 
November 14. Hurrah! For its the Children’s Day! 


Domestic Worker 


Lakshmamma - plump, fair, often smiling. She looks just like any other 
friendly neighbourhood housemaid. But if you give her a second look, you 
will notice that her smile seldom reaches her eyes, which are ringed ee a 
deep sorrow. Talk toher, and as she unburdens herself, you begin to wonder 
how she can ever smile at all. But one thing can and does make her smile - 
the sight of her little grandchild, her elder daughter’s son. Her husband, an 
unemployed alcoholic, is the bane of her existence, she says. He has lived 
off her hard-earned money, even extorting from her the money to support 
his drinking habit, for years. He has subjected her and their four children to 
severe mental, verbal and physical abuses. The marriage has lasted 
twentyfive years. "I have thought long and hard about my options, about 
leaving him. But I have to think of my school going children - ason, and the 
younger girl, who has to be married. I have to consider the impact my 
leaving him on the lives of my two married daughters. I finally decided that 
tolerating him is the lesser of the two evils". 


To support her dependants, Lakshmamma has taken on a punishing 
schedule. She works in two homes as a housemaid in the morning, leaving 
home at six so that she can finish just before lunch. She earns about five 
hundred rupees a month in both houses put together, for the morning’s 
work, about five or six hours daily. "If I get something to eat in the morning 
at work, I don’t go home. Otherwise, I return home and eat whatever my 
daughter has been able to cook with the little money I leave with her in the 


morning”. 


She then walks two kilometers in the sun to reach her second work-spot, 
the pavement in Bamboo bazar. She breaks granite stones (by hand, witha 
hammer, in the hot sun, with no protection from either the sun or the flying 
stone chips) into small pebbles for use in construction, working till it gets 
dark. Why does she work so hard for just ten rupees? "The contractor pays 
us daily, come what may, and I need the cash to feed all of us every day." 
says Lakshmamma. She walks home in the dark at about seven in the 
evening, and the hungry family then proceed to buy the staples for their 
main meal for the day. This is possible during the dry season and in winter. 
On rainy days, there is often no stone-breaking work available, because 


demand for construction material usually dwindles in the monsoon. 


"I work so very hard to keep them all fed and clothed", says Lakshmamma, 
"but I cannot even eat a single meal in peace. But what can I do? God has 
given me children and I have the responsibility of bringing them up". Her 
only joy is that two of her daughters have been married. And of course, the 
first grandchild. 


15. Domestic worker 


Dogged. Tenacious. 
Meet Lakshmamma. 
Lakshmamma’s husband: An alcoholic. 
Marital award: 25 years of physical, mental and verbal abuse 
Responsibility : Single-handed care of her children. 
Occupation: Menial domestic work, hard stone-cutting labour 
Earnings: Around 25 rupees a day. 
Working hours: Sunrise to sunset. 
Meaning of Life: Children and grandson! 
Women can and must fashion the course of history 
in the new millennium. 
The rise of the women’s movement 
is a pointer towards this. 
Women of the world: Unite! 
You have nothing to lose 
but the chains of a crumbling culture! 
You have all to gain 
by making this globe 
a home for human beings! 
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Karwar Fishworker 


The knot of houses on the beach is made of coconut fronds woven together. 
Women sit in the open, cooking, washing, attending to young children and 
drying small quantities of fish. Men sit around in the shade. Few 
fish-workers have regular work on the Karwar Coast. At the sea-front, we 
find a team of five fishermen hauling in the morning’s catch, having cast 
the nets at dawn. A small cluster of buyers waits while the men pit their 
muscle against the incessant might of the sea. The pitifully small catch 
comes in and is quickly sold. The men bury a dozen large crabs in the sand 
to keep them alive and secure, till they can be taken to market. 


A solitary skiff hugs the shoreline, while its occupant casts a small net in the 
traditional way. His wife Renuka waits on the beach. He lands the craft and 
they sort the morning’s modest catch. "Today is not so bad. I can sell the fish 
for twenty or thirty rupees", she says. "On most days, we hardly get enough 
to earn even fifteen. We sell all we catch, and seldom can afford to eat fish.” 
Ironical, considering that fish has been the mainstay of their lifestyle for 
centuries. What is the reason for this shortage? 


Renuka points to the large ship shimmering in the mid-morning haze, 
hovering on the edge of the horizon. "Ever since those boats started fishing 
in our traditional waters, we have had this problem. Our men have no work 
tp do, except as labourers, loading and unloading the trawlers. And by the 
time our sons grow up, there may no longer be any fish for them to catch in 
the sea." She has four school-going sons. The family lives in their own hut 
made of palm-fronds on the beach. Renuka’s husband has managed to eke 
out a living upto now because he has his own boat and small net. Most 
OSes are not so lucky, and have to migrate far afield in search of work 
leaving the women to cope. The women have taken to collecting muceel 
and oysters in neck-deep waters in the shallows around the town. So many 
of them do this that the oyster and mussel beds are now almost depleted. 


Industrial development is another reason for the impoverishment of the 
fishing community in Karwar. The tailwaters of the power station on the 
huge Kali river close to the coast causes a continuous current of fresh wate 
: ae eae area where the river meets the sea. Thus, where once the ide 
ee ane water several kilometres inland, providing a suitable 
ment for the shellfish and other marine life to breed and multiply, 


there is now an incessant flow of fresh water which slowly depletes the 
reproductive capacity of the marine creatures. There are proposals to set up 
a number of heavy industries, including a nuclear power plant in the 
district, which is part of the heavily forested, ecologically valuable Western 
ghats. The local people have been opposing the further industrialisation of 
the area, fearing that their traditional means of livelihood and the 
environmental sustainability of the entire west coast and the Southern 
region will be threatened by such steps. 


The hearts of the widowed sea and Renuka meet. 
Do they have something in common? 
Does the roaring sea echo the rage in her own heart? 
Should she abandon the forlorn sea to its own fate? 
Should the centuries old ties with this sea be torn asunder now? 
And she follow the trek of her kith and kin? 
Or else: 
Should she garner their energies to resist the invaders? 
What will she choose? 
Is this the moment of truth? 
And what is this truth? 


Disabled worker 


Palaniamma (27) operates the drilling machine in a workshop run for the 
handicapped by a person who is himself disabled. An injury to her left foot 
in childhood caused a chronic infection. After years of severe pain and a 
limp, the doctors finally amputated her leg below the knee two years ago. 


Palaniamma only had about five years of school, in her native town of 
Tiruvannamalai in Tamil Nadu. Her schooling stopped after the family 
migrated to Bangalore several years ago. However, she can read and write. 
She lost both her parents before she was twelve, and she now stays with her 
two married elder brothers and their families. a 


Palaniamma has few marketable skills. She has worked in this little 
workshop for the past year, as it is near her house and is run by and for the 
handicapped. She earns around ten rupees a day at the workshop, 
depending upon her output. This is not work that she would rather do, 
however. She wants to take up training in tailoring, start her own tailoring 
unit and be independent. What is stopping her? 


"How can I feed myself as well as go for training? I have to contribute my 
share of the household expenses. And who will pay for the training? I don’t 
want to depend upon my brothers", says Palaniamma. She also conveys that 
if she takes any initiative in this direction and it fails, it may jeopardise her 
job here - the owner won't like it and may refuse to take her back to work. 
And she does not know how to go about getting the government's monthly 
disability allowance, for which she is eligible. 


Who is disabled really? 
Palaniamma? ... No! 
Society? ... Yes! 
It is you, me: 
Politicians and Government, 
Elite, educated, comfortable - 
Wealthy and privileged. 


We have not allowed Palaniamma and her like 
to fully integrate into a humanized society. 


This script is deeply etched in us: 


‘the disabled deserve discrimination!’ 


Our sympathy is mere condescension. 


But Palaniamma stands tall among us: 


She has been able to stand up to the demands of life. 


But what about us? 
Not yet. Why? 


he: 


Urban Micro-entrepreneur 


Bright, cheerful, hardworking Lakshmi runs a food stall ina bylane in South 
Indian city. She and her husband Kannan migrated from a distant town 
"many years ago now", as she puts it, in order to find a livelihood. They now 
have decided to settle down in this city, which has been kind to them. Both 
of them are illiterate, but have managed to get on by dint of hard work and 
honesty. He works as a helper in an upmarket carpet store, while she works 
as housemaid in the owner’s house. The owners have provided them 


servant's quarters in their own compound. 


Lakshmi should have had her hands full just managing her job and her 
household, but every morning sees her up early to start cooking and 
cleaning in preparation for a heavy influx of customers for her breakfast and 
lunch stall. She started the business with an eye for the need of construction 
workers for food, who work on two sites just near her house. It is also a 
means to attain a personal goal, though vicariously through her children - 
the ambition to get an education, and a good one. She works hard to achieve 
it. "I close the stall at six every evening and leave for the market to buy the 
next day’s provisions, return by seven thirty and grind the batter for 
tomorrow’s breakfast," she says. 


Lakshmi and Kannan have three school going children, two girls aged 16 
and 8, and a son, 11 years old. But they do not attend the local government 
school as is most common among the working class. They all attend good 
English medium schools nearby. Lakshmi in particular is not lulled by the 
relative security of their lives. Says she, "I was not sent to school by my own 
parents. I will see to it that my children will get a good education". 


So if the family spends as much as the father’s salary on fees and books, it 
is because Lakshmi is determined to do whatever it takes to put them 
through school. Her older daughter is now old enough to take on some of 
the duties at home in addition to her studies. This year, Lakshmi had to pay 
Rs. 5000/- for fees, books, uniforms and other requirements at the beginning 
of the school year. All the savings from the income of the food stall were 
spent on this. She has already started to save for next year’s school expenses. 


Lakshmi and Kannan 
have found the meaning of their life 
in themselves 
in their children. 
The most beautiful thing about their life: 
their joint desire to give their children 
what they themselves never got in life. 
But at what cost? 
The school sucks up most of their meager earnings. 
Is not knowledge the common heritage of humanity? 
But knowledge becomes a commercial commodity 
and the school a marketplace. 
Will this school system ever change focus 
from conflict zone to a common forum 
for the rich and the poor, the high and the low 
to seek the knowledge which liberates and humanizes? 
Lakshmi! 
Your life of hard labour does have a special message 
for the school system of our day! 
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OMEN IN INDIA: a4 Critique of the 


TUS OF W 
ON THE STA ry Report” to the Fourth UN Conference on 


Government of India ” Count 


Women 


Constitutional and legal rights: 


not only grants equality to women but promotes 


The Constitution of India , 
favour of women, to neutralise 


iti iscrimination in 
measures for positive discrimina t 
socio-economic and other disadvantages faced by them. Article 14 of the 


constitution confers equal rights and opportunities in political, economic 
and social spheres, while Article 15 prohibits discrimination on grounds 
"religion, race, caste, sex etc." Article 16 guarantees equality and 
opportunities in public employment. The state imposes a fundamental 
duty on its citizens to renounce practices derogatory to the dignity of 


women. 


The state has enacted various legislative measures to ensure equal rights, 
counter social discrimination and various forms of violence and provides 
support services to working women. Amendments have been carried out 
to keep up with emerging demands. 


Planning for Women 


The country’s Five year plans included a number of measures for women’s 
welfare and development. While the first four plans focused on a welfare 
approach, women’s education was prioritised in the third, fourth and 
interim plans. In the Fifth plan there was a shift from welfare to 
development and integrated welfarist approaches with development 
services. In the Sixth Five Year Plan, women’s development was included 
as a separate chapter in the Plan Document, which adopted 
multi-disciplinary approach using a three-pronged thrust - health, 
education and employment. The Seventh Plan focused on raising 
economic social status of women and promoted beneficiary oriented 
programmes, extending funds direct to women. The Eighth Plan includes 
a special programme component within general development 
Programmes to include women as beneficiaries of development. Thus, it 
is felt by the government that the Eighth plan marks a definite shift feta 
development to the empowerment of women. 


a2 


Government's Policies and Programmes 


d, the government claims that official policies appear 


While on the one han 
t is clear 


to enable the articulation and reflection of women’s concerns, i 
that gender sensitivity is a rare commodity among pol) makers. Fuemies, 
even these policies have failed at the point of their interpretation and 
implementation due to a low level of awareness, vision and commitment 
on the part of the people involved. The National Policy on Education 
(1986), the National Health Policy (1983), the National Population Policy 
(1993), and the National Nutrition Policy (1993) were some of the policy 
instruments brought out over the years. The Government responded to 
the Nairobi Forward-Looking Strategies within its own constitutional and 
developmental frameworks, by setting up a separate department of 
women and child development under the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development. In 1990 the National Commission for Women was set up to 
monitor provisions relating to constitutional and legal rights of women 
and to strengthen the National Machinery. In 1988 the National 
Perspective Plan for women was drawn up to facilitate mainstreaming of 
women’s issues in policies and programmes, within a democratic, 
egalitarian, secular and cooperative social structure. Action points relating 
to rural development, health legislation, political participation, education, 
employment, support services, communication and voluntary action have 
been drawn up and some of these have reportedly been implemented. 


The National Expert Committee on Women Prisoners studied the 
conditions in the correctional justice system and made a number of 
recommendations relating to legislative, custodial, correctional and 
prison reforms relating to women prisoners. The implementation of 
these recommendations is being monitored by the National 
Commission for Women. The National Plan of Action for the Girl 
Child (1991-2000) includes a number of legislative, statistical and media 


measures to cater to local requirements and promote the holistic 
development of the girl child. 


Reservations for women in grassroot level democratic institutions came 
into force with the 73rd and 74th Constitutional Amendments of 1993 
ensures that one third of the total seats will go to women, causing about 
one million women to emerge as decision makers at the grassroots. It is 
hoped that leadership training programmes, launched county wae for 


these grassroots women leaders since 1993 will influence development 
and impact on the lives of women who were hitherto marginalised from 
governance. Forty percent of the poverty eradication programmes in rural 
development have been reserved for women below the poverty line. 


Support to training and employment programme (STEP) was established 
in 1987 and focuses on gender sensitisation, Women In Development 
inputs and support services in addition to training and employment. 
Some women employed in the dairying, handlooms, handicrafts, and 
sericulture sectors have received support under STEP. Gender 
sensitisation has been undertaken at policy-maker levels. The 1991 census 
attempted to capture women’s work in the informal sector. Support 
services including creches, working womens hostel, day care centres, short 
stay homes and special nutrition schemes for pregnant women and 
nursing mothers have been undertaken by the Government for women 
belonging to the weaker section, though the implementation is weak and 
the coverage of the population uneven. Legal literacy manuals on laws 
relating to women have been produced. 


NGOs, actively supported by a vibrant women’s movement, are deeply 
involved in working with women. They have developed several successful 
alternative models in credit, health awareness, literacy, leadership and 
empowerment and participatory rural appraisal involving women. 


A beginning has been made to promote gender sensitive training 
development programmes in core sectors such as education, health, and 
employment, but much remains to be done. The government claims that 
the empowerment approach, using practical gender needs as the basis for 
a more secure support structure, is the means to achieving women’s 
strategic interests. It is stated that women’s role in development forms the 
basis for the design of programmes. However, there is widespread 
criticism that this approach tends to ‘instrumentalise’ women, making 
them mere cogs in the wheel of the very economic structure that denies 
them their rights. The challenge before the Government, the women’s 
movement and the voluntary sector is to translate the growing 
consciousness of the need for the empowerment of women into a wider 


societal awareness. 
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WOMEN AND POVERTY 


Poverty eradication with the full involvement of the poor is a desirable 
social and political goal. Any government efforts at poverty eradication 
are bound to fail if gender concerns are not incorporated into the planning 
process. In fact, women often end up doubly disadvantaged as a result of 
skewed planning that ignores their realities and needs, and fails to 
improve their access to productive resources, goods and services. 


Women, the major work force in India, are mainly in the informal sector, 
with low technology and limited resources. The shift in manufacturing 
patterns has increased the exploitation of cheap, flexible female labour. 
As a result of their participation in the informal sector, women’s 
contribution to the national economy is not adequately reflected in 
national statistics. Their contribution is thus made invisible to policy 
makers. Their home-based work is not counted. The 1991 census 
attempted to rectify this, resulting in women’s work being better reflected, 
though it is still to be given its due worth. 


Women are more affected by the extreme consequences of poverty. Their 
contribution to total family income is highest in the poorest families. 30 - 
35% of rural households are female-headed and dependent on women’s 
income. Women, where they controlled their earnings, spent most of their 
money on family needs. Data from micro-studies shows that women 
make up a disproportionately large part of the extreme poor. Though 
there is no accepted statistical definition of extreme poverty, one estimate 
suggests that it lies roughly at the level of 3/4 of the poverty line for the 
rural and urban population. Extreme poverty is multi- dimensional. Low 
earnings and skills, lack of assets, training, education, poor health, 
malnutrition, absence of shelter, food insecurity, vulnerability to 
displacement and migration, large family size and domestic violence - all 
these are part of these women’s plight. There is a need to provide an 
appropriate environment, enabling the poor to access services in health, 
education and other basic needs. 


The poverty line is defined using a calorific norm on a fixed consumption 
basket. The data for measuring poverty has not been 
gender-disaggregated. However, indications have been obtained through 
studies and research by experts. These suggest that 


More adult women are below the poverty line than adult men in both rural 
ore 


and urban areas. 


e children in the 0-4 age groups in poor than in non-poor 


There are mor or the mobility of the women and 


households. This has implications f 
availability of childcare services. 


in both urban and rural areas, SC and ST women constitute a high 


proportion of the poor. 


Shramshakti - the report of the National Commission for Self Employed 
women and Women in the Informal sector - underlined the critical 
contribution of the marginalised poor women in both rural and urban 
areas to the growth of the formal economy. Significant findings included:- 


One third of all households were solely supported by women. Another 
one-third had women contributing over fifty percent of the earnings. 


Ninety-four percent of all women were in the unorganised sector including 
agriculture, dairy, animal husbandry and fisheries. 


The lack of organisation in the informal sector was the cause of exploitation 
of women workers. 


The Shramshakti report made the following recommendations: 


Recognition of women’s work as homemakers, as_ social/economic 
producers. 


Enlarging the definition of women workers to include all paid and unpaid 
work performed within and outside home. 


Setting up an exclusive credit body for poor and self employed women. 


Linking all training programmes to employment, thereby increasing the 
remuneration and improving conditions of poor women. 


It is well known that women, who lie at the bottom of the social and 
economic pyramid, cannot utilise Government schemes and programmes. 
Specific problems of specially deprived groups such as elderly and 
widowed women, female heads of households, women with disabilities, 


migrant women, dalit women, displaced or refugee women and urban 
poor women need urgent attention. 


services, and the problems of 
supportive day care and primary 


Given their poor access to basic 
illiteracy, poor health, malnutrition, 
school education, it is impossible to 
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Therefore, there is a 


i i 1 i ition. 
improvement in their basic condi 3 
Be ier d social system with 


need to integrate a better physical environment an 
economic policies and programmes. 


The implementation of Government policies and programmes differs 
across the country due to attitude and structures. Poverty has tended to 
concentrate in central and eastern India, home to 75% of the rural poor. 
Poverty is location-specific even in these states. Due to lack of uniformity 
the impact of macro-economic policies vary regionally. Very few 
subscribe to the view that economic growth alone will ever succeed in 
eradicating poverty. Women face inequality and disparity even within 
households including in access to food. Though it is accepted that 
intra-household dimensions of inequality can be tackled through 
empowering the women, the policy environment and the labour market 
can have an impact on poor women by strengthening their economic 
status and thereby indirectly their role in the household. 


Micro-impact and regional perspectives need to be integrated into macro 
policy directions. This requires a two-way flow of information, a system 
of governance which gives space for both local and private action and 
empowerment of the poor so that they may influence policy directions. 
The government should draw lessons from successful NGO programmes 
which are responsive to the needs of the very poor and have good delivery 
systems. There may be a case for more NGO - government cooperation 
where NGOs have valuable expertise and experience. 


Local self Government Bodies could be actively involved in poverty 
eradication. 


Legal literacy, skill training, improved income and increased access to 
productive work will go a long way to enhance women’s status, resulting 
in improved child survival and better food and health care for children, 
with a consequent reduction in the number of pregnancies/ children the 
woman has. Cumulatively, these factors are likely to contribute to an 


improved economic status for women and arrest the growing feminisation 
of poverty. 


ECONOMIC POLICIES AND THEIR IMPACT ON WOMEN 


India’s restructured development policy included the adoption of 
structural adjustment programmes, resulting in liberalisation and reliance 
on market factors. While the government claims that the lack of 
gender-disaggregated data makes it difficult to assess the impact of policy 


women at the grassroots have clearly articulated the impacts of these 
policies in terms of : 


(A) reduced availability of food in the public distribution system, 
(B) _ the rolling back of health care facilities, especially in the rural areas, and 


(C) reduced access to survival needs such as wage labour, fuel and water due to 
due to change in laws relating to land ownership and changing patterns in 
land use including industrialisation, commercialisation of agriculture, and 
privatisation or Governmental takeover of forests and common lands which 
formed the base for their survival. 


Research has yet to find the means and the will to quantify the multiple 
roles played by women in society as care givers, managers of homes, and 
economic producers. There has been disregard of women’s time and 
unpaid labour, resulting in women’s contributions to the economy being 
uncounted, such as in household work. Market dominated policies 
therefore tend to marginalise the role of women in the economy. 


The majority of Indian women continue to work in the informal sector. 
Two-thirds of female casual agricultural labourers are below the poverty 
line. Women have been overburdened with the impact of economic policy 
particularly in export-oriented industries. They have not however been 
able to increase their control over incomes. Further, cuts in Government 
expenditure mean that more women spent more time on activities 
previously at least partially provided by the State. As part of their survival 
strategies women may seek alternative, socially harmful ways to 
supplement their income. 


The decline in traditional sectors which employ ee in large 
numbers; the fact that self employed women deal in mostly perishable 
commodities; and the entry of large numbers of younger (read eel) 
workers into the labour market are likely to further depress women's 


earnings. 


2D 


Due to globalisation of the economy, women in the export sector such as 
agriculture, textile and clothing are highly vulnerable to impact of external 
competition in these areas. Further, technology intensive production 
processes, necessary to meet international standards, actually cause 
shrinkage in employment for women, who are most likely to have low 
levels of education and technical skills. Therefore there is a fundamental 


need for women to be better represented in trade policy making bodies at 
all levels. 


The Government has completely failed to recognise the impact of its 
policies which promote greater male migration to cities. The women left 
behind have to run their households for large portions of the year. This 
contribution of women to the men’s economic role is completely hidden, 
uncounted and unacknowledged. 


Advocacy for the need to produce gender-disaggregated data is of great 
importance. The need of the hour is also to give macro economic policies a 


distinct gender perspective, so that poor women do not become worse off 
in absolute terms. 


WOMEN’S ROLE IN AGRICULTURE - THE MAJOR CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE ECONOMY 


Agriculture contributes just over 30% of GNP and accounts for 60% of the 
employment. Nearly 63% of all economically active men are engaged in 
agriculture, compared to 78% of women. In the three rice-growing states 
of Kerala, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal women provide more than 2/3 of 
the inputs including transplanting, weeding, manuring and fertilizing, 
harvesting, threshing, winnowing, drying, stacking and carrying produce. 
In the tribal economy of Orissa, women spent 105.4 hours per year on 
shifting cultivation compared with 50.11 by the men. In the Himalayas, a 
research study found that where a pair of bullocks works 1064 hours and a 
man for 1212 hours a year, a woman works 3485 hours a year on a 
one-hectare farm. A woman on an average works for 640 hours for 
agricultural operations like weeding, 384 hours for ipagaann, 650 hours 
for transporting manure, 557 hours for sowing, and 984 hours for 
harvesting and threshing. 


However, despite women’s contribution to agriculture, food processing 
, »< > TO 
and marketing, they are denied access to government programmes, iil: 


h. Societal norms and the patriarchal 


' -bli evelopment approac 
@ gender pind ¢ : to resources such as land, credit, 


omen’s access 


system also limit w cc 
y and training. 


appropriate technolog 
role in agriculture is difficult due to 


tification of women’s | : 
aes historical 


variations, different socio-economic _ situations, 
and lack of comprehensive interpretation of the concept of the 
Hence, to incorporate gender into the 


regional 
differences, 
“workers” in the Census report. r int 
ent agenda there is a need to recognise women’s contribution as 


lopm 
Sat d users of 


farmers, producers of crops, protectors of livestock and us 
technology. Women’s participation in agricultural extension, training and 
research is also minimal. As most farm extension workers are men, this 
discourages contacts with women farmers. Hence an alternative analytical 
frame is essential to achieve sustainability and equity including the 


following specific strategies:- 


planning to. be based on accurate and appropriate data, reflecting the 
needs of women farmers; 


investment in women’s development to be viewed as investment in the 
community; 


training for women including skills in awareness, motivation, employment, 
leadership and participation; employ more female agriculture extension 
workers and 


evaluation of group approach in research and extension work, specifically to 
meet the needs of women for increased managerial, organisational, 
entrepreneurial and decision-making skills. 


Both NGOs and Government have evolved several training approaches for 
policy makers, trainers and village extension workers in various parts of 
the country. Training is provided not only in policy and gender 
sensitisation but also in crop husbandry, animal husbandry, horticulture 
post-harvesting technology, vegetable cultivation etc. A ution 
Research Centre to provide comprehensive data of all aspects of women in 
agricultural has been planned. Several NGOs have also been engaged in 
work in these areas, creating a synergy which will bring about a better 


understanding of women’s contributi : 
i ution to agricul 
Indian economy. griculture, the backbone of the 
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WOMEN IN DECISION MAKING 


India guarantees quality of opportunities to all regardless of Sex, language, 
religion, class or creed. However, Indian promen= partici in 
decision making is low. This is due to attitudinal, institutional, cultural 
and social restrictions over the centuries. The participation of women is an 
integral part of democracy particularly as they make ele half the 
population. The Committee on the Status of Women in India, in its review, 
observed that the objective of constitutional equality is far from being 
achieved. It is accepted that women’s participation in decision making in 
large enough numbers at all levels is needed. 


Within the home it appears that decisions are still gender-biased. Micro 
level studies suggest that generally women’s participation in family 
decisions is confined only to older women, particularly in the traditional 
sphere. It is necessary to develop capabilities and opportunities for 
leadership in women both within the home and in public. The few women 
who have risen to high levels have generally had to pay a heavy price in 
terms of sacrifice and discrimination. Creating a suitable environment for 
a fuller participation of women is necessary towards establishing a just 
society. However, women’s empowerment and participation is linked to 
power relations, and they need supportive processes to influence the 
polity, which has largely failed to give due regard to the capacities and 
knowledge of women. 


Women participated in the freedom struggle actively and continued to be 
active in the post-Independence era. The women’s movement and 
women’s organisations have successfully advocated policy and 
constitutional changes in their favour. While women have been in the 
forefront of mass movements, their voices have not been heard in 
decision-making bodies. If they have not been able to bring about large 
changes in women’s lives even in the roles of Prime Minister or Chief 
Minister, it is largely due to the existing male-dominated power structure. 
Therefore, it is necessary to involve larger numbers of women in 
leadership and to equip women in positional leadership, especially new 
women leaders at all levels, with suitable training and motivation, to be 


effective in making long-lasting changes on womens’ lives through the 
judicious exercise of their responsibilities. 


Women’s participation in elections depends on the following factors: 
mobilisation of political parties, awareness among the voters, women’s 
social status, economic position, cultural norms and regional ethos. 
Political parties are reluctant to field women candidates, who may 
themselves be deterred by the high cost of campaigns. 


Women’s participation in Parliament shows a declining trend. Women 
ministers are usually only given welfare-oriented portfolios despite their 
demonstrated capabilities in core sectors as well. Women leadership is also 
under-represented in the judiciary and the upper levels of the 
bureaucracy. The Government is making efforts to increase the 
participation of women at all levels including in the Department of 
Personnel & Administrative Reforms. 


The 73rd Constitutional Amendments introduced 1/3 reservations for 
women in local government bodies. Financial powers have been devolved 
to Panchayats for drinking water, agricultural land and water supply, 
poverty eradication, women and child development, education etc. The 
emerging grassroot-level women leadership has the potential for effective 
mainstreaming of women’s concerns in development through identifying 
and addressing women’s needs at the micro-level. As women gain in 
political experience, they have the potential to make these concerns matter 
through their political will even at higher levels. 


EDUCATION FOR EQUALITY AND EMPOWERMENT 


The close connection between education and development, and the need 
for a holistic approach to empower women is acknowledged by policy 
makers. The World Declaration on Education Le All adopted in 1990 at 
Thailand promotes universal access and equity as its main ieee 
However, girls and women’s education has had limited as Ss 
many hurdles, thereby justifying a specific policy focused amas 
education. The directive principles in the Constitution provide to 
compulsory education for all children till the age of 14. 


A uniform pattern of education all over the country emerged after the 
education policy of 1968. The updated National Policy of a, (1992) 
imultaneous adult literacy ana primary 
landmark, proposing simu | 
ns wre focused girls and other disadvantaged proups. In line she 
nee perspective the policy shifts from equalisation of educationa 
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opportunity to education for women’s equality. Obstacles to women’s 
literacy and women’s retention in education are a priority. Though literacy 
rates increased after independence and female literacy at a higher rate 
than male literacy, the rural-urban differential increased in 1991. There are 
wide regional variations, and female illiteracy is concentrated in parts of 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Bihar. While girl’s 
enrollment has gained at primary and upper primary stages, the dropout 
rate of girls in these stages are higher than that of boys. 


The Government has set the following priorities:- 
Access to an improved quality of education for girls and women. 


Removal of obstacles hampering active participation of girls and 
women in education. 


Elimination of gender-sterotyping in education. 


Essentially, the gap between boys and girl’s participation in education is a 
reflection of the social attitude to the girl child. Education can play a 
positive role in social engineering to improve her status. On the one hand, 
poverty affects the family’s capacity to pay the cost of girl’s schooling, 
while social and cultural traditions, low status, early marriage, poor 
nutrition and future job market discrimination also militate against the 
girls’ education. On the other hand insufficient school places for girls, 
distant location of schools, inflexible timings, irrelevant curricula, lack of 
female teachers and a gender-insensitive system also affects their 
participation in education. 


Thus, interventions are needed for both in demand and supply both in 
monitoring as well as attitudinal terms. Awareness programmes, a 
scheme such as hostel facilities, uniforms, textbooks, stipends, attendance 
allowance and stationary grants are expected to enhance the demand. On 
the other hand, gender sensitisation of the education — a ~ 
functionaries has been undertaken particularly in the areas aa 
education. More female teachers have been recruited of late. In 7 = s 
there were 15% women primary school teachers compared with " . Yo Y 
1986-87. However, women teachers are concentrated in — a “ bes 
inter-state disparities are sharp, particularly «6 rural girls one n : a 
as far as secondary education to gain eligibility into primary teactis"® 


n 1986-87 only one out of a hundred rural girls in 
-Jass one went up to class twelve. Non-formal education programmes for 
kA ‘ have 90% Central assistance. The scheme has been revised recently, 
a the ratio of Centres exclusively for girls from 25% to 40% of the 


total. 


training institutions. I 


The Mahila Samakhya Programme, conceived as an eaponcer mien 
process, seeks to bring about a change in women’s perspectives about 
themselves and society regarding women’s traditional roles. It attempts to 
create an environment for women to learn their own pace. The 
Programme is being implemented in Uttar Pradesh, Karnataka, Gujarat 
and Andhra Pradesh. The poorest women in the village come together as 
a collective and Sahayoginis, the programme functionaries, provide 
resource support. As women gain awareness of the various factors which 
have deprived and marginalised them, they realise that literacy can 
contribute to their empowerment. Thus it is linked up with other crucial 
issues for the group. The model has been taken as valid for adoption by 
other women’s literacy programmes. 


National Literacy Missions have been set up to impart vocational literacy 
to 100 million persons during the 8th Plan. These total literacy campaigns 
are result oriented, area-specific, time-bound and volunteer-based. While 
government evaluation has shown that they were successful in promoting 
social and economic integration and participation of women in a very 
large numbers, first hand reports of literacy workers suggest that the 
results were largely inflated & in some cases even fabricated. This does not 
detract from the notable achievements in some areas such as Andhra 
Pradesh, where literacy missions triggered off a major women’s initiative 
against arrack. Women were more confident and articulate after the 
campaigns and became active in the process of change. Other innovations 
were the Lok Jumbish and Siksha Karmi Project in Rajasthan and the 
cae : a Sates Primary Education projects 
education structures, seeking to use ee e- er os a, 
universalise elementary education. Th re ea P eis oer: = 
: e District Primary Education 

et coe has a well defined gender focus and incorporates women’s 
i esi 6 ae interventions for girls. 
ecleniaticw sip pee. §itis up to class 12. Several states have free 
ge as well. The efforts of the private and 
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voluntary sector in promoting girls and women’s educatio 


significant. 

In higher education systems in India, there are 4.3 million students served 
by 176 University level institutions. Enrollment to women in 93-94 was 
16.64 lacs, an increase of over four times since independence. Enrollment 
figure for women was 53.4% in Kerala and 16.9% in Bihar and averaged 
35.1% of total enrollment. Their performance has been highly satisfactory. 
Participation of women in technical education has increased by 23 times, 
from 6,000 in 50-51 to 1.4 lacs in 86-87. The trend extends to other 
professional courses such as law, medicine and management. Women’s 
Studies Centres and Cells exist in selected Universities and Colleges with a 
combination of knowledge building, social action and commitment to 
gender issues. They work to promote research, training, documentation 
and information sharing on gender. There is a need for more centres and 
cells of this kind. The University Grants Commission has created part-time 
research associateship for women in science, social science, engineering 
and technology. Women participate more in distance education through 
the open university system. Electronic media to desseminate 
gender-sensitive education programmes are being tested. Vocational 
education is a strong focus, with emphasis on entrepreneurial skills for 
employment in Micro-enterprises. Career Counselling is being promoted 
to ensure appropriate utilisation of their skills. 


Girls’ and women’s education, now squarely on the development agenda, 
needs strong support from the NGOs and private organisations who have 
experience at the micro level. Education is an investment in human capital 
for the future of the country. 


WOMEN’S HEALTH NEEDS 


The health status of women is linked to their nutritional status, 
reproductive health, living environment, the level of violence they face 
and their occupational health; and their rates of fertility, literacy, and work 


participation. Age at marriage and malnutrition also affect the quality of 
life of Indian women. 


In the patriarchal social set-up women get a lower share of 
intra-household goods and services, and a higher proportion of household 
labour including economic, reproductive and family responsibilities. 


Demands on women’s time and energy also serves to make the women 
neglect their own lives, thereby leading to poor nutritional and health 
status for most women. This has an inter-generational effect, reflected in 
high rates of maternal, pre-natal and infant mortality. Bleeding, anemia, 
abortion and toxaemia are the major causes of maternal death. High rates 
of morbidity also exist, but are under-reported as they are often treated as 
"normal" and attributed to female biology. 


The Child Survival and Safe Motherhood programme launched in August 
1992 by the Government aims at reducing mortality and morbidity, 
new-born care, immunisation, oral dehydration therapy, treatment of 
pneumonia, vitamin A prophylaxis, prevention and treatment of anaemia 
and improved maternal care. Resources have been focussed on preventable 
morbidity and mortality by methods including additional equipment, regular 
supply of essential drugs, and training of medical and para medical staff. 
ANMS, LHVs, Multipurpose Health Workers and traditional Dais have been 
given training in modern maternal care and delivery techniques. Improved 
care for newborns and obstetric emergencies are new areas of thrust. 
However, despite these efforts, widespread complaints of corruption, 
negligence and even callousness on the part of the staff abound. Thus, staff 
training inputs have to be supplemented by motivating them to improve the 
quality of service delivery. 


The lack of female medical officers has affected early treatment of women 
especially for RTIs and STDs. Government is focusing on strengthening 
the treatment for these problems and dissemination of information 
through village level women’s health groups (Mahila Swasthya Sanghas). 
HIV/AIDS affects women specially in high risk categories. The 
Government National AIDS Control Organisation (NACO) aims to 
prevent the spread through strategies such as counselling, screening of 
high risk categories, health education, popularising condom use, screening 
of blood, etc. It appears clear, however, that information-based 
interventions are a totally insufficient response, particularly if the 
necessary service back-up does not exist. Medical staff have been trained 
to recognise people at risk and to treat STDs. However given that in 
general the power relations between sexual partners is unfavourable to 
women, the ability of women to protect themselves from HIV/AIDS 
depends upon the partner’s cooperation and the consistent use of 


protective measures. 
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Research clearly indicates lower fertility rates with women’s development 
and economic advancement. While women acknowledge the need for 
contraception and limiting pregnancies, their use of these services 
depends on factors including: low decision-making power in the family; 
poor health; high pregnancy wastage; social pressure against 
contraception before achieving desired family size; general preference for 
sons; and secondary infertility. The safety and efficacy of contraceptive 
methods, their follow up and delivery are also factors in women’s 
reproductive choices, which are dependent upon the women’s capacity to 
gain control of their sexuality and life situations. 


Health education and planned parenthood through access to free choice of 
family planning methods, including male and female sterilization, IUDs, 
oral pills and condoms are made available under the family welfare 
programme. As a result, rates of infant mortality and fertility and crude 
birth rates have declined. It is estimated that 168 million births have been 
averted due to the programme. 


Sterilization, at present largely undertaken by women, is an important 
family planning method. A new and simple method for males called 
‘no-scalpel vasectomy’ has recently been introduced to popularise male 
sterilization. The Government is seeking to promote birth spacing through 
stepping up research on new and improved contraceptives, improving 
production and distribution of contraceptives, improving counselling and 
follow-up care and experimentally trying a non-target-oriented approach 
to population control. 


An integrated information, education and communication strategy which 
is comprehensive and community-based using mass media has been 
evolved, with a stress on inter-personal communication. The strategy 
focuses on issues of responsible parenthood and quality of life. Voluntary 
and corporate sectors have been included in the effort to promote the 
small family norm. In 1994-95, over 800 NGOs collaborated with the 
Government of India in family planning activities. The active participation 
of village panchayats, women and youth organisations, private medical 
practioners, organised sector and cooperative institutions Is being 


encouraged. 


However, strong criticism of the government's a planning 
C , 9 aoe ; Y 
programme has been voiced by many quarters, including the women’s 


movement, on the grounds that 
'g fertility to the exclusion of her basic health and 


a) it targets women 
emergency, obstetric and other health needs; 


ignores the social and economic realities of women’s lives which puts 


b) aye 
pressure on her reproductive capacities, 

c) does not do enough to promote a more responsible male role in reproduction 
and 

d) it pushes for achievement of numerical targets to the disregard of the health 


of the woman. 


Poor nutritional status of women especially from the rural poor causes 
acute anaemia. Though preventive programmes for expecting and 
lactating mothers exist, they are poorly distributed and implemented. 
Poverty-induced under-nutrition is aggravated by general neglect and 
gender discrimination. Food shortage becomes severe in the event of crop 
failures, drought and fluctuations in food prices. Measures such as the 
public distribution system (PDS), public employment programmes and 
special feeding programmes are undertaken in an effort to mitigate the 
effect of food shortage, but are seldom implemented effectively. There has 


been widespread criticism of the negative impact on the food security of 


the poorest sections due to the virtual dismantling of the PDS as a result of 
the Structural Adjustment Programme. 


- | ie the time and energy they spend in gathering these resources. 
les show that when males migrate to cities due to decline in 
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Access to improved care, education and public distribution systems is 


often completly lacking. 


Women tend to work in the informal sector with oppressive and 


exploitative working conditions including lack of holidays and maternity 
leave. Malnutrition, anaemia, illness, vulnerability to occupational 
diseases and low wages are the women’s lot. They often face sexual 
exploitation in the sector. The tension and anxiety of their situation often 
affects their mental health. Exposure to pesticides affects the eyesight of 
the women agricultural workers and causes mental disturbances such as 


anxiety, insomnia and depression. 


Violence against women shows an increasing trend, leaving deep marks 
on their mental health. Rapid urbanisation, poor employment 
opportunities, consumption of alcohol, loss of employment, and the effect 
of pornographic literature and films precipitate this violence. 


Public debate focuses on taking a holistic approach to women’s health, 
recognising it as a human right. It stresses effective health services as 
critical for women. Closer cooperation between the community, NGOs, 
and Government are required to make this possible. 


ENVIRONMENT AND WOMEN 


The relationship between environmental degradation and the situation of 
women is well known. Women know from experience that the soil, water 
and vegetation necessary for day-to-day life requires care and good 
management. They know that the economy and environment are 
compatible. The Earth Summit in Rio (1992) and even the Nairobi (1985) 
document drew attention in the link between the productivity of women 
and the environment. 


In India, there is a crying need to improve access to and control over 
natural resources for women and children. The resource use has to be 
oriented to conservation while meeting needs. Environment-related costs 
and benefits have to be balanced. This calls for a suitable method to 
Gently benefits. India’s preparations for the UN Conference on 
environment and development in Rio aroused interest in the environment. 
The problems and issues included deforestation, land degradation, 


drought, floods, pollution, slums and squatter settlements, the impact of a 
growing population, loss of biodiversity and climatic change. 


Seventy percent of Indian population is based in the rural area and is 
dependent upon biomass for meeting survival needs and for employment. 
Development has led to widespread destruction of biomass through 
deforestation, affecting the rural landless and marginal farming families, 
tribals from denuded forest areas, nomadic cattle feeders, fishing 
communities and migrants in cities. Women have traditionally been 
responsible for water, food, fuel, fodder and habitat in subsistence and 
survival economies, which are mostly non-monetised. Thus the challenge 
is to re-establish the symbiosis between communities, women, and natural 
resources and to reverse the trend of negative impact of existing 
development paradigms. 


Government needs to strengthen the programmes for afforestation, 
wasteland development and for the application of science, technology and 
management techniques to improve quality of the environment and 
women’s life. Tree cover has been debased, soil erosion has increased, the 
water table has gone down and drought has become increasingly severe in 
the dry areas. Traditional institutions for managing common property 
resources and the failure of new institutions to fill the vacuum have 
escalated these processes. On the one hand the Government claims that its 
forest policy promotes wild-life and biodiversity conservation measures, 
that innovative projects including women’s active involvement have been 
undertaken in some areas using indigenous knowledge to conserve 
forests. On the other hand tribal and rural populations are increasingly 
opposing the implementation of industrial and = policies that 
threaten their livelihoods NGOs are also involved in this programme. Ten 
thousand village protection committees are said to be involved in 
managing 1.5 million hectares of land under the Joint Forest Management 
Scheme, but there have been mixed reactions to the scheme in various 
areas. The Government has not shown a positive seepener 33 the oo 
protests by the local populations on the negative impact of Developmen 

on their soil, water, air & forests. Tribal populations are refusing to give i. 
their forests and rejecting rehabilitation packages offered by Government. 


Two to three million headloaders make their living in the forest and tribal 
belts, of which 90% are women. They have taken to this as it is the only 
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year-round economic activity now left to them. However, retreating forest 
cover has reduced availability of herbs and minor forest produce, reducing 
their nutrition, medicinal support, and income from these sources. This 
has impoverished the women and caused them to become victims of men 
both within their community and outside. Nomadic cattle herders have 
suffered due to degradation of pastures, and the lack of drinking water 
affects women and children as they have to spend long hours co\ ering 
great distances to collect water for their families. Insufficient effort has 
been made to combine irrigation and drinking water supply. Surveys in 
rural areas to identify problems in drinking water supply have revealed 
that almost 11% of habitations do not have access to a safe public drinking 
water source nearby. Women are now being trained to use and repair 
drinking water handpumps and in selection of sites for water sources. 
India has signed the international convention to combat desertification. 


Sanitation now includes liquid and solid waste disposal and hygiene. 
Only 47% of the urban and 11% of rural population have sanitation 
facilities. Women especially suffer from the lack of these services. 


Along the coast, women are involved in all processes after the fish catch. 

They lack access to credit and are badly affected by mechanisation of 

fisheries. The recent system of contracting fishing rights even in local 

ponds and tanks also affects women’s common _ resource base. 

Environmental degradation, pollution and water scarcity affects fisheries 

and the fishing communities very badly. There is a rising public opinion 

against the spread of aquaculture which is laying waste large tracts of 
fertile agricultural land in the quest for short-term profits. Land alienation. 
caused by large-scale purchase of agricultural by private sector companies 
to grow teak and other commercial crops, often as monocultures, is 
another disturbing result of the liberalisation of the economy. 


Migrants to urban areas include women. In the cities they sabes e 
domestic help, construction workers and in the informal sector. Many 0 
them are sex workers. All these face exploitation of their labour and 
resources. They often live in pavement dwellings or slum squatter 
settlements. Urban issues including habitat, sanitation, workplaces — 
home-based working women, and training for urban productive skills 
affect the women’s life. The Government has implemented certain 


: sic. Services slum improvement 
programmes such as the Urban Basic o¢ryices and sh t 


; with mixed results. However, shortages of basic necessities 
sd fuel, and drinking water persist, which are still seen as a 
~ : — nsibility putting stress on the women who struggle against 
55 vin GE wiiticar without basic sanitary facilities makes them 
ge ses, malnourishment and neglect. Some of the 
kle issues relating to the environment are : 


great odds. 
prey to many disea 
strategies needed to tac 


Common sharing of productive resources, with the women's ligne 
safeguarded. 


Recognising women as partners, their knowledge, experience, and role in 


environmental conservation and management. 
Developing alternative, ecologically friendly livelihood patterns. 


Include women’s perspective in developing policies and action plans in tune 
with local needs of different agro-climatic zones. 


Drawing on the potential of science and technology to solve women’s work 
within and outside home and solve environment related problems. 


Focus on gender inputs in habitat and housing policies in both rural and 
urban areas. 


Spread environmental awareness through campaigns and non-formal 
education, with gender orientation. 


Laudable though these steps may be, they appear insufficient unless 


women are involved as initiators, planners and implementers of these 
solutions. 


VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 


Violence is a social mechanism which forces women into subordination 
leading to men’s domination and discrimination against enon 
Confronting patriarchal idealogy and breaking its fetters is the only rote 
to women’s development and empowerment. As a result of the male 
oe ethos, women’s inferior status educationally, economically 
Sis te and socially has increased. Of late, the poor enforcement of 
pho ae pectoral values have added to this. Since the late 

gnties, the media focus on violence against women has increased, and 


reports iS] 
ports and studies suggest a mising trend. Though registration of crimes 
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has increased, it is important to note that violence is not only a crime but a 
pervasive social phenomenon, which results in a large proposes of 
violence against women going unreported. The fear and insecurity thus 
caused in women’s: life hampers them and the social, health, and 
economic cost to the individual and society is very high. 


Unequal power relations cause discrimination against women and girls. 
Expectations of gender roles on women is very high and often the girls 
suffer the most. An extreme manifestation is female foeticide or 
infanticide. Girls are forced into marriage at a young age due to social 
norms. The subsequent expectations and relationships often place a heavy 
burden on them, without adequate support structures. They frequently 
face various forms of physical and non-physical abuse in their marital 
homes, with full social and familial sanction. These include long hours of 
labour both within and outside home, neglect of health, physical violence 
by husband and family members, and a narrow control of their minds 
and bodies in the conjugal relationship. Efforts are needed to ensure that 
gender discrimination within the household is countered through greater 
physical mobility and visibility and women and access to and control over 
property: These steps in women’s favour would ensure a_ truly 
democratically structured family norm. Often domestic violence has tend 
to be seen as dowry related, but the wider ramification of this abhorrent 
practice have not have adequately addressed. Neglect and ill treatment of 
the elderly has not been looked into with enough sympathy and concern. 


It is important for friendly working situations to be offered to the women, 
who often face sexual harassment at work. Many women are still reluctant 
to speak of aggression against them in public, though this is changing and 


women are more willing to mobilise against violence and rape 
now-a-days. 


Conflict situations including caste, ethnic, communal, fundamentalist and 
oust violence have an especially negative impact on women. 
Trafficking in women and girls and custodial violence by law-enforcement 
agencies are other severe forms of violence. 


Often female victims of violence are not sufficiently aware of its 
implications to be able to articulate it particularly in the case of domestic 
°ppression and child abuse. Police as well as the victims are often 
reluctant to register cases due to social norms. Thus silence shrouds 


much of the happenings within the home. However, women have now 
become willing to mobilise, protest and articulate their opinion. Public 
hearings on violence against women have shown a good response. 


Increasing consciousness, important legislative reforms, measures to 
sensitize the bureaucracy, media campaigns and enforcements have led to 
public attention on a hitherto invisible subject. Modifications in the section 
304B and 498A of the Indian Penal Code have strengthened provisions 
against perpetrators. Amendment of sections 174 and 176 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code and the Indian evidence act Sections 113A and 113B have 
strengthened women’s access to legal redress. The Family Court Act 1984 
attempts to check the increasing domestic violence. It is hoped that steps 
such as all-women police stations and special cells to deal with violence 
against women, induction of women into the police force at all levels and 
a closer monitoring of cases on violence against women will deter 
perpetrators and improve the access of victims of gender violence to the 
protection of law. The results of these steps has yet to be seen. 


Women’s organisations have been involved as counsellors, in facilitating 
registration and investigation of cases, in providing short stay homes and 
family counselling centres, and in carrying out mass-based legal literacy 
campaigns for women. The task of suggesting amendments in law and 
administrative structures, widening of the definition of crimes like rape, 
molestation, and sexual assault, creation of a congenial judicial 
atmosphere and introducing gender equality concepts in law: all these are 
being attempted, to make the legal system more gender sensitive. Sg of 
law enforcement machinery are being given gender-sensitization training 
by experts. The Government proposes to make this part of the curriculum 
of all police training institutions and judiciary. 


Change in attitude is the most important task for improving the status of 
women. The National Commission for Women and the Puman Rights 
Commission have been addressing this matter. State level commissions are 
being set up to work closely with voluntary groups. _ signatory to 
CEDAW, India is publicly committed to the goal of women’s development 
and empowerment. The women for their part need to hold the 


government accountable in these areas. 


WOMEN’S LEGAL RIGHTS 


Though the Constitution guarantees equal rights to women, social & 
institutional forces such as caste, class, community, religion, locality and 
family occupation effectively control women and men, making them 
accept and even perpetuate gender inequality. Laws relating to women’s 
lives have been perceived as tilted against women. In the first phase of the 
Indian movement for women’s rights, child marriage, enforced 
widowhood and the property rights were discussed. The second phase, 
linked to the freedom struggle and the framing of the Indian Constitution, 
focused on the Hindu Code Bill which pointed out that women were 
treated unequally. The need to pass laws to reduce discrimination and 
evolve effective implementation measures was emphasised. In the 70s, the 
third phase highlighted the gender bias in the laws and brought 
awareness of oppression of women. This resulted in some amendments 
and introduction of fresh laws. Personal laws based on religion generally 
discriminate against women. The demand for a Uniform Civil Code 
surfaced among certain sections of society, partly in view of the 
discriminatory personal laws. However, several women’s organisations 
are of the view that gender equality in laws rather than a Uniform Civil 
Code is a more practical objective at the present time. 


The Government set up a National Commission for Women in 1990, a 
legal unit and expert committee to examine laws with a bearing on 
women’s rights and scrutinise the justice delivery to women. There are 
also independent efforts to review the existing laws on land, property, 
sexual harrasment, labour laws on working conditions etc. India ratified 
the CEDAW in 1993 as the CEDAW is the only legally binding 
international instrument on women’s rights. 


Custodial rape was a new concept introduced by the Women’s Movement 
after the Mathura rape case. Though India has progressive legislation, 
poor implementation enforcement and a conservative interpretation by 
courts have prevented women from benefitting from these provisions. 
New mechanisms to overcome these barriers need to be set up. In the case 
of construction workers, the legal bench at the enquiry on "Women in the 
Unorganised Sector" recommended setting up ofa tripatriate C texts — 
Labour Court. However what progress has been achieved in these areas 1s 


not known. 


cess benefits under the constitution is lacking for a vast 
| Aid Services were started in 1970 and in 1987 
the Legal Service Authorities Act created: structiics for aid to specific 
x en for free legal aid. Family Court Act 1984 was 
Lok Adalats or People’s Courts have also been 
been expressed in some quarters 
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categories including wom 
enacted to expedite cases. 


found to work well, though fears have ‘ : ! 
that they perpetuate partiarchal patterns of domination on women’s lives. 


Public interest litigation has often been undertaken in India, resulting in 
an investigative thrust for courts, hopefully leading to increased executive 


accountability. 


Legal literacy has been undertaken on a large scale, largely by NGOs and 
on a smaller scale by government, through awareness programmes, 
training and orientation models, literature, workshops, multi-media 
campaigns and issue-based discussions. Legal information is to be 
included in training curricula of grassroot functionaries, school teachers, 
police and forest staff and panchayat members, as well as school and 


college texts. 


THE GIRL CHILD AND ADOLESCENT GIRLS 


In India 37% of the population is below 15 years. Developmental 
deficiency during early childhood, an important period of growth, leads to 
permanent retardation physically and mentally. 


The Indian Constitution contains provisions for the protection 
development and welfare of children. Article 24 prohibits employment af 
children in factories, mines, hazardous occupation. Article 39 (e) and (f) 
directs its policies to protect children’s interests and ensure that they are 
given opportunities to develop. A wide range of laws including the 
Juvenile Justice Act, Child Labour (Prohibition), Immoral i 


Prevention Act, and the Child Marr; 
: i arriage (Restraint 
rights and entitlements of children. ; eee oe entce the 


National Policy for children and decl 
assets”. The policy laid down that the 


She experiences discrimination throughout her life, making it difficult to 
overcome the handicaps due to socio-cultural practices in a strongly 
gender biased society which idolizes sons and considers them ritually and 
economically desirable to ensure continuation of the lineage and family 
name. A girl is viewed as a burden and hence receives a meagre share of 
the family’s affection and resources. The long hours of labour of girl 


children both within and outside the home is unacknowledged in labour 


statistics. As early as age 9, girls participate in domestic work earlier and 
longer than boys, in collecting fuel or water, caring for younger siblings 
and livestock etc and in agricultural and food processing operations. By 
the age of 10-12 girls may be involved in upto 10 hours of both in 
productive and household work daily. This labour is usually invisible. By 
the time she becomes a woman the girl has contributed assistance worth 
an estimated Rs. 40,000/- in economic terms to the family, but ironically 
she still is considered a drain on family resources. 


Girls are socialized to accept this situation and the ideology of male 
supremacy. They grow up feeling they are inferior and are given access to 
less options in life. Thus the patriarchal value system is internalised early 
and the girl acquires qualities of submissiveness and self sacrifice, 
stereotyping her into being unable to retaliate against injustice. In fact, she 
is often instrumental in propagating the very cultural values which are 
against the interests of her gender. 


Government departments and statistics have recently started enumerating 
gender specific information. Girls up to the age of 19 constitute 25% of 
India’s population. Fifteen million girls are born every year and 25% of 
them do not survive past the age of 15. Age-specific data indicates that 
iapte the age of 35, women dying outnumber men. Malnutrition in young 
girls triggers a vicious cycle of undernutrition which continues into 
agulthood and passes on to the next generation. Maternal mortality rates 
in India are unacceptably high. Female children often get poorer diet and 
less cate in addition to their heavy workload. Their special nutrition 
needs in adolescence are ignored. Girls are also married early, renderin 
them further vulnerable to complications and mortality during ‘reese 
- child birth. They also give birth to low weight babies perpetuating 
= a circle. However, the gap between male and female infant 
ortality has been reduced. The proportion of under-age girls being 


married has decreased steadily, 


despite the continuing practice of child 
marriages in some parts of India. 


The main reasons for non-enrollment of girls in schools and their 
premature withdrawal are as follows:- 


Unequal access to educational opportunities and infrastructures. 


Early burden of domestic responsibilities to assist mother in productive 
activities. 


Cultural values and insecurities dictating the withdrawal of girls once they 
attain puberty. 


Early marriage 
Dowry demands, causing less to be spent on educating girls. 


Reluctance of parents to send girls to co-educational schools, or distantly 
located schools. 


A belief that education is not much use to a girl who will spend her life caring 
for her family. 


A perception that education does not enhance the girl’s productive 
capabilities. 


Inspite of these problems the benefit of education includes the fact that it 
can challenge cultural values deprecating girls. Mainstreaming girl 
children in programmes for the spread of education and exposure to a self 
esteem-building counter-culture will have far-reaching implications for 
future generations. 


Girls in rural landless families are likely to be kept back from school to 
assist at home. Her urban counterpart usually lives in slums and works in 
casual, low wage and low status occupations, usually in the unorganised 
sector. For instance over 40,000 girl children below 14 work in the match 
industry in Tamil Nadu; the coir industry in Kerala employs large 
numbers of girls. Girls work in home based industries like agarbathi, 
papad or beedi making, gem polishing industries, garment factories, 
shelling of groundnuts or cottonpods, embroidery and sub-assembly of 
electrical and electronic items. They do not come under the purview of the 
Labour Legislation as the Child Labour Prevention Act 1986 presumes an 
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identifiable employer and employee, which is not possible in practice. The 
number of children in non-wage work and marginal economic activities 
appears large, but there are no reliable estimates. High rate of illiteracy 
among female workers, lower education levels, diminished social status 
and fear for girls’ security leads to sex stereotyping of tasks. 


The existing gender discrimination against the’ girl child in the area of 
health, nutrition, education and work increases at puberty. Her behaviour 
and mobility are restricted and socialization to prepare her for the role of 
wife and mother begins. At marriage a girl is expected to be restrained in 
speech, conduct, appearance, interaction with males and well versed in 
behavioral patterns expected of a wife and a daughter-in-law, including 
home-making skills. While dowry is viewed as a way of compensating the 
girl who does not have the right to parental property, it also contributes to 
the feeling that the girl is a "liability" to the family. Marriage and dowry 
expenses are among the greatest causes of indebtedness among the poor. 


The low status accorded to women and the social perception of girls as 
private property makes them prey to rape, incest and molestation. Twenty 
five percent of the rape cases are reported to have occured to girls under 
16. Economic compulsions sometimes drives girls to prostitution or 
beggary and a life on the street. According to a recent announcement, 
India has two lakh child prostitutes. 


An understanding of the source of inequality for women will help to 
change the present situation. SAARC declared 1990 the Year of the Girl 
Child and 1991-2000 as The Decade of the Girl Child, during which the 
following programmes are proposed:- 


Increase public awareness of the value of the girl child. 
Reach girls with basic services for survival and development. 


Ensure their participation in child development, health, nutrition, and 
education programmes. 


Increase the age of marriage. 


Create a positive environment to enable girls to develop into confident young 


women. 


on for the girl child for the Decade there is a 
ht to equal opportunity and freedom from 
ion. The objectives of the plan 


In the National Plan of Acti 

iti F irl’s rig 
recognition of the gir 
ist illiteracy, ignorance and exploitat 
are to :- 


1 Prevent female foeticide and infanticide and ban sex determination tests. 


2 End Gender disparity in infant mortality rates. 


Eliminate disparities in feeding girls, and improve nutrition to girls in need. 


Solve the death due to diarrhoea of girl children under 5 and ensure of 


immunization. 


5 Provide safe drinking water and ensure access to fodder and drinking water 


nearer home. 


Various measures are envisaged to protect the interests of economically 
and socially deprived girl children, ensure their equal treatment and 
dignity through sensitization of male family members and providing 
supportive infrastructure to prevent exploitation, and promote self 
development of the girl child. In addition to the ICDS programmes, other 
schemes have been devised by state governments to improve the status of 
the girl child. Special efforts have been made to encourage vocational and 
technical education of girls, promote scientific temper and strengthen 
education in mathematics and science. The ICDS is being expanded to 
include adolescent girls with the objective of improving the educational, 
nutritional and health status of girls; train them for income generation and 


promote their awarenness on health and hygene, family welfare, nutrition 
and child care. 


Political, religious, cultural, administrative and community resources are 
to be mobilised to create an ethos of value for the girl child and to involve 
them in the planning, implementation and evaluation of developmental 
activities. It is hoped that this approach will eventually eliminate 


deeprooted gender disparities. 
Measures include:- 


1 Raising consciousness of Parent and decision makers in the family. 


2 Provide personality development inputs to the girl, enabling her to take her 


own decisions such as on education and marriage. 


Provide child care facilities in school to help girls occupied with the care of 
younger siblings. 
& Eliminate all forms of violence against the girl child within the family and 


community. 


5 Strive to end socio-cultural practices discriminating to the girl child. 


Several multi-media campaigns have been used to project positive images 
of girl child and adolescent girls. Under the slogan "a happy girl child is 
the future of the country", an action research project has been undertaken 
by the Department of Women and Child Development to study "the Girl 
Child and the Family". Carried out by 22 women’s study centres in various 
universities, it shows that devaluation of the girl child is deeply 
internalised. Therefore, her self-image needs considerable enhancement; 
skills for economic betterment have to be provided in the neighbourhood 
and structured changes are needed to free her from household tasks. The 
findings of the study are being used to formulate interventions for the 
improvement of the status of the girl child. Improvement in the 
conditions of and greater investment in the development of the girl and 
adolescent girls are vital to achieving an equitable status and role for 
women in the future. Gender sensitization of policy makers, planners, 
administrators, and enforcement machinery are important strategies being 
pursued towards this end. 


SOCIETAL REORIENTATION 


In the prevailing social climate which is predominantly gender-biased, 
laws alone cannot bring about social change. These biases, which check 
women’s mobility and their access to resources are rooted in unequal 
power relations and economic and social interests, and their cultural force 
makes them even more resistant to change. These patriarchal controls 
reassert themselves constantly, redefining themselves and cutting across 
barriers of caste and community. The need for social reorientation at all 
levels and in various sectors is thus becoming self-evident, largely due to 
the fact that women have become a powerful revolutionary force and are 
demanding their right to be heard and to make decisions at every forum. 


The institutional basis of women’s Oppression must be considered 
seriously in order to effect social change. The primary problematic area of 
subordination is the family, the arena where patriarchal values are 
strengthened and where control over women’s sexuality, ee: and 
reproductive power is rarely questioned. Violence against women reaches 
alarming proportions in the family: female foeticide, infanticide, dowry 
violence and torture etc. remain invisible and tend to go unchallenged 
despite constitutional guarantees and legal provisions. Tradition, religion, 
customs and similar institutions endorse practices and beliefs derogatory 
to women’s dignity and perpetuate stereotype images which are hard to 
resist. They curb the spaces that women manage to gain through difficult 
struggles. 


While media shapes public opinion, personal beliefs and women’s 
self-perception, the women themselves lack the power to control and 
influence the media. Seemingly objective, real images of women are 
projected, though these actually serve the interests of a powerful few. This 
is further enhanced through the global consumerist culture which confines 
women by projecting a predominantly material environment. The most 
blatant examples of this are the influence of pornography and violence on 
women’s lives. 


Radical changes in all existing structures and institutions are necessary to 
create a reoriented, gender-just society. Restructuring would require 
initiating processes to correct the socially and politically perpetuated 
biases, which are not natural or biological. This requires creating 
awareness about the relationship between gender, control and power and 
building a commitment to redressing existing inequalities. It would 
promote women’s inherent strength, a _ positive self-image and 
acknowledge that empowerment moves women from enforced 
powerlessness to one of power. The focus would be on men and women 
in the family, in educational institutions and community-based 


organisations. 


In the Indian context, the role of the family is crucial. It is also the site of 
deep-rooted discrimination. Changing attitudes of both men and women 
in the family is required to remove this bias. In this respect, the Indian 
concept of Ardhangini (integral part of self) is useful. Another analogy 
would be that a marriage is like two wheels of a cart, in which both 


partners must move equally and together to take it forward. Daughters 
and other women in the family need support and should not be viewed as 
liabilities. Sensitisation of males in every section of society is essential not 
only for their cooperation but to reduce conflicts in the family which are 
likely when time-honoured traditions and perceptions are to be changed. 
If changes are brought about in an isolated manner, there is a little hope 


for change in the larger social fabric. The difficulty of this goal is no 
reason for slackening effort. 


The Government and NGO sectors have taken several initiatives as part of 
this effort. Multi-media campaigns including print, electronic media, 
songs, slogans, posters and street plays have been used to gender sensitise 
people. Innovative strategies of community mobilisation such as Mahila 
Samakhya, the Total Literacy Campaigns and several other programmes 
have been found useful. Their objective have been to enable women to 
become creative producers of social transformation and not remain 
passive recipients of given images, ideologies, practices and norms. One 
of the chief mandates of the National Machinery has been to advocate 
change in values and attitudes of the Government machinery from 
within, as well as in the wider society. The change in perception of 
women in the last two decades, as never before in Indian history, shows 
that this is an achievable goal. 


The positive results of these changes have to be reflected in policies and 
programmes at macro level. Advocacy, an important mechanism to 
demand and lobby for action, envisages the need to propound women’s 
empowerment and ensure that it stays in focus without getting 
marginalised. It aims to translate concern and rhetoric into reality, and is 
crucial for integrating gender perspectives into all aspects of development. 
While women’s study centres and development institutions across the 
country have researched, articulated gender concerns, and provided 
material for advocacy campaigns, consultations and workshops have 
helped in identifying strategic issues and brought them into public debate. 
The Women’s Movement has also played the role of petitioning the state 
on the one hand and cooperating with relevant data on the other, when 
required. Much remains to be done in the area of advocacy and there is No 
institutional mechanism to follow-up and coordinate the existing efforts. 
However, a promising beginning has been made, with campaigns and 


ticulating and re-defining complex issues such as sexual 
ps artic 


sressure grou ! | 
; lence and child marriage. 


and domestic vi0 
Demands for change falling squarely within the social sector have often 

pie ~cessful. The Planning Commission has accepted, through 
am ee ane empowerment is linked to social attitudes and 
ee es and implant a positive attitude. 
relating to women and child 


advocacy, | 
that it is necessary to root out bias 
the social sector clearly 
often produce results. Importantly, however, when gender 
| macro policy issues such as population 
ment, etc are raised, they seldom 


Issues in 
development es 
concerns which impinge on critica 
policy, the new economic policy, environ i a 
make headway, however well organised or documented. This pas 
situation exists because structural factors are invariably change-resistant. 
There has to be an effort to improve advocacy skills as well as promote 
dynamic networking from grassroot level upwards to have better impact. 
Lessons from successful advocacy efforts such as environment and human 
rights could be adapted, and a review of the present strategy of working 
intensively yet sporadically on selected issues is needed. Partnership, as 
opposed to occassional confrontation, could also be fostered. 


Gender biases in the implementing agencies are stumbling blocks to the 
implementation of all policies of the Government. This is complicated by 
the fact that women’s issues impact the family, man-woman relations, and 
the whole ‘personal’ arena which is largely perceived as beyond the pale 
of law. To bridge the gap, a system of checks and balances is needed, in 
addition to monitoring mechanisms that will ensure a systematic social 
change. Incentives, benchmarks and other related parameters are 
necessary to foster empowerment and measure it. 


The National Perceptive Plan for Women identifies training as a strategy 
to change social attitudes. This implies awareness of gender biases and 
inequality, and a holistic view of the society. Often the biases are so 
deep-rooted that short duration training modules are insufficient to 
apempt change - this requires understanding, sensitivity and a 
commitment to sustained, proper follow up, gender sensitisation skills 


and conceptual clarity. Efforts have been made 
reflection and anal 


through participatory 
, ysis and many such training programmes have been 
organised by both Government and NGO a 


gencies over the past several 
years. The Departme : 


nt of Women and Child Development has set upa 


working group on gender sensitisation, and a tremendous demand has 


been generated for more such programmes. There is a proposal to set up a 
National Resource Centre for Women. Several modules on gender 
sensitization have been prepared and published. There has been an 
increasing effort to link gender sensitisation with training and action 
plans, making them amenable to a closer monitoring and evaluation eB, 
the training of elected women representatives of the Panchayati Raj 


Institutions since 1993. 


Other important measures include training on women’s legal rights, 
employment and credit issues, leadership and organisation, functioning of 
women’s development corporations and the sensitisation of the 
development planners, administrators in the different sectors and the law 
enforcement machinery. The Government has training packages on 
National and Regional levels, to make gender sensitisation training 


programmes more broad- based. 


Thus reorientation, advocacy and sensitisation need to be viewed as 
different facets of the strategy leading to empowerment. Together, they 
can act as catalysts and usher in change for women. 


WOMEN IN MEDIA 


Media plays an important role in women’s lives. The Platform for Action 
of the Beijing Conference recognises that media perpetuates gender 
stereotypes. Selective and biased media messages render invisible many 
aspects of women’s contributions to society. Media does not merely reflect 
realities, it also shapes it both ideologically and materially. Though at 
times it has shown openness to women’s roles and contribution, often 
these messages are counterbalanced by strong negative messages, 
contributing to women’s overall subordination. . 


More women have entered the TV, radio’ and print media of late. Though 
some of them have reached higher levels, statistics show that only 12-15% 
of full time employees in Doordarshan and All India Radio are women 
and those mostly concentrated at the lower, administrative levels. Thus 
they are largely absent from decision making levels. Despite the need to 
gender-sensitise media, very little gender training is available. Thus 


wome I is S€ i i 
nN continue to be musrepresented, being typecast in passive roles as 


wives, mothers, or sisters located in the home and mostly as victims, or 
. . : 
where more active, mainly as shrewish, wicked or scheming. 


Advertising targets women as a constituency. The female body is 
objectified. This, coupled with the trend of increasing violence against 
women, is likely to have a dangerous impact on women’s standing in 
society. In particular, the portrayal of women and women’s issues in TV 
and films has seen a major change since the ‘80s. Increasing competition 
has led to glorification of sex and violence in the cinema and caused 
serious repercussions for women. Activists and experts have been 
demanding a media policy. This is critical especially due to the recent 
phenomenon of proliferation of satellite and cable TV networks. The 
government established a Committee, chaired by Dr. P C Joshi to make 
recommendations on relevant and better software and programming. An 
expert group on the portrayal of women was also established to advise the 
committee. 


Though the Joshi Committee report was not formally endorsed by the 
Government, it has been percieved as the most credible policy initiative, 
and even influenced the National Perspective Plan on Women. Laws such 
as The Doordarshan and All India Radio’s Code for Commercial 
Advertising; Cinematograph Act (1952) and the Cable TV Network 
Regulation Act 1995 exist and lay down guidelines for media. The 
Ministry for Information and Broadcasting is working on a paper on a 
National Media Policy. A National consultation was held in response to 
rising public concern on vulgarity in TV and films. Subsequently, song 
and dance sequences require prior certification and more women have 
been inducted into the Board of Film Certification and its Advisory Panels. 


While books and newspapers are a smaller part of media in the country 
they do carry their own weight. Several women’s publishing houses such 
as cali. Mandira, and Horizon have come up during the last decade and 
mainstream publishers are beginning to take gender seriously. As a result 
of the Women’s Movement in the 70s and 80s, women’s issues began to 
appear in mainstream papers. Issues such as dowry, rape, and women's 
struggle against violence and to protect the enviz miners have received 
sympathetic coverage in the print media. Several Nationa? dailies have 
started gender pages. Women journalists in the capital recently started ? 
Women’s Press Corps. The NCERT, a major publisher of school textbooks, 


has set up a Women’s Study Department to analyse textbooks for gender 
biases and offer training for gender sensitivity. Other age 


ncies have also 
undertaken analysis of textbook content. 


Alternative folk media has successfully been used in women’s education, 
literacy and empowerment including street plays, story-telling sessions, 
songs, dances etc. These forms are important because they have 
challenged the control of media. For instance, rural women forming part 
of "Video-Sewa" are able to make video films, and have been thus greatly 
empowered both personally and politically. In the alternative media 
sector, other developments include the start of Manushi, a women’s 
journal, a women journalist's network called Women’s Feature Service, 
the Media Advocacy Group, Madhyam Communications, Abhivyakti etc. 
Media will not by itself produce change, till society continues to view 
women as secondary beings, and undervalues their economic and political 
contributions. Therefore, steps need to be taken to give them more access 
to decision making and expression within the media. Public debate in this 
connection has focussed on : 


Greater opportunities and affirmative policies to encourage women to enter media. 


Increased inservice training of women media professionals to enhance 
competence in fields generally denied to them, for example, news reporting, 
technical aspects and overseas assignments. 


Gender sensitive training for all media professionals, to sensitise them to the fact 
that women are equal partners in society and must be projected as such. 


Regular analysis of viewer impact and readership preferences in order to 
determine the most effective gender sensitive programmes. 


These steps outline a systematic planned approach that would make the 
media more accessible to, and bring in positive images of women, and 
reverse the unhealthy trend of negativism and typecasting. 


CHALLENGES AHEAD 


Indian women have to take up the challenge to improve their quality of 
life. This means giving a new interpretation to her traditional socialised 
role of housewife and mother. The woman should recognise her role in the 

F childre jj is orstanding 
home as provider, leader and trainer of children. With this understanding 


o widen the scope of her activity beyond the immediate 
ly to the larger community. She has to speak, to 
lead. The time is ripe for her leadership to 
hat panchayat level but also in the 


she also has t 
bounds of home and fami 
fearlessly exercise her vote, to 
flower: not only at village and zilla paris 
power and decision making. 


higher echelons of 
e? The portents are clear. Those who have eyes 


Will she rise to the challeng 


to see, let them see. 
—Cynthia Stephen 
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PROFILE OF THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


An assessment of the status of Indian women based on standard 
socio-economic development indicators related to demography, health, 
nutrution, mortality, 

education and employment 
is provided below. 


, 


Population 


1. The 1991 Census 
counted 407.1 million 
females aganist the male 
population of 439.23 
million constituting just 
less than half (48.09%) 
of the total population 
of India (846.30 million). 
Female population grew 
at a slower pace of 
23.37% during the 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 1971 1981* 1991" 
decade 1981-91 against 
a decadal growth rate of 23.85% of the total population. 


Fig-la 


* ‘Includes the interpolated population of Assam where 1981 Census could not be held. Includes the 
projected population of Jammu & Kashmir where 1991 census was not held. 


Source: 


1. Census of India 1981 - Series |, India, part-Il-A, General Population Tables Registrar General 
and Census Commissioner, India, New Delhi. : 

9 Census of India 1991- Series |, India, Paper 2 of 1992, Final Population Totals, Registrar 
General and Census Commissioner, India, New Delhi. 


Fig-Ib 


* Includes the interpolated population of Assam where 1981 Census could not be held. 
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B Includes the projected population of 


Jammu & Kashmir where 1991 Census 
was not held. 


Source 


ie 


Census of India 1981 - Series |, 
India, part-Il-A, General Population 
Tables. Registrar General and 
Census Commissioner, India, New 
Delhi. 


2. Census of India 1991-Series |, 
India, Paper 2 of 1992, Final 
Population Totals, Registrar ; Persons 
General and Census 
Commissioner, India, New Delhi. : g 
; 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 1971 1981" 1991" 
Sex Ratio Bg, 
2. The sex-ratio which was 972 females per thousand males in 1901 has 
declined to 927 in 1991 (Fig-Ic). The decline has been more or less 
steady over the decades, except for a marginal rise between 1941 and 
1951 and a small rise, more recently, between 1971 and 1981. 
2.1 The adverse sex-ratio for females and its decline since 1901 is 


attributed maily to higher mortality among females as compared to 
males in all age groups right from childhood through child-bearing 
ages. Limited access to the health infrastructure contributing to high 
maternal mortality and relative deprivation of the females child from 
nutrition, health and medical care have also been identified as some of 
the other contributory factors. 


SEX RATIO 
(Females per ‘000 Males) 


Table-Ic 


%* Includes the interpolated population of 


Assam where 1981 Census could not 
be held. 

B includes the projected population of 
Jammu & Kashmir where 1991 Census 
was not held. 


{. Census of India 1981 - Series |, 
india, part-ll-A General Population 
Tables. Registrar General and 
Census Commissioner, India, New 
Delhi. 


1931 1941 1951 1961 1971 1981" 1901 


_ Census of India 1991 - Series |, 
india, Paper 2 of 1992, Final Population Totals, Registrar General and Census Commissioner, 


India, New Delhi. 


2.2 The increase in the sex-ratio from 930 in 1971 to 934 in 1981 was 


expected to rise further in 1991. But in 1991 the sex-ratio declined to 
927, a level lower than that of 1971. This trend was noticed in the 
sex-ratio for the 0-6 years age group population which declined from 
976 in 1961 to 945 in 1991. 


Such a steep decline in the sex-ratio in the early ages of life in a short 
span of 30 years raises concern. It would appear that sex-ratio is 
declining even at birth. Further analysis would be possible only when 
the age distribution of the 1991 census population becomes available. 


2.3 The adverse sex ratio for women needs to be seen against other 
indicators of falling mortality rates for both men and women, higher 
child survival rates and the improvement of life expectancy, which is 
more significant for women than for men. The improving health care 
in India should contribute to a more favourable sex ratio for the 
country in the year to come. Among the factors that would remain to 


be resolved h ; ce 
a. owever, would be the persistent bias in favour of the 


Age structure of the 
population 


3. The 1991 age structure 
of female population 
(Fig.II) shows a shift 
from the very high 
proportion of children 
into a higher 
proportion of adults in 
the working age group. 
The percentage of 
children in the age| 


AGE STRUCTURE OF POPULATION 
BY 


SEX-1991 


Percentage of population (1991) 


0-14 [| 15-59 [ie 60+ 


-group 0-14 _ years 


among females has declined from 39.8% in 1981 to 35.9% in 1991. 
Similarly, male children in 0-4 years age group have also declined 
during the decade. This is primarily due to decline in fertility and 
mortality rates, improved chances of child survival and the population 
as such showing the trend of growing from ‘young’ into ‘adult’ in 
demographic terms. On the other hand, the percentage of women in 


AGE STRUCTURE OF POPULATION 


BY SEX-1981 
Percentage of population (1981) 


0-14 [__] 15-59 [RR 60: 


Source: 


= al 


| from 53.9% 


the working age group 
15-59 years shows a rise 
in 1981 to 
57.8% in 1991 mainly due 
to the relative decline in 
child population. This 
also indicates a relative 
increase of women in the 
reproductive age group 
15-49. The pattern of 
changes over the decade 
is similar for both males 
and females except in 60+ 


—________-—_/ age group. 


1 Census of India, 1981, Series-1, India, Part-II Special Report and Tables based on 5% Sample 
Data Registrar General and Census Commissioner, India, New Delhi. 
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Sample Registration System - Fertility and Mortality Indicators 1991, Registrar General and 
Census Commissioner India, New Delhi. 


Life Expectation at Birth 


4. 


4.1 


The country has taken big strides in the first half of the 20th century 
towards eliminating natural calamities like famine and fighting 
communicable disease and vaccine preventable disease of early 
childhood that took an overall heavy toll of life. Consequently, the 
expectancy of life at birth has improved and mortality for almost all 
ages has declined sharply. 


Life expectancy for females which was 23.96 years at the beginning of 
the century has risen to around 58.1 years during in 1986-90 (Fig. III) 
Life expectancy for females which was slightly higher than that for 
males in the first half of the century lagged behind between 1961 to 
1980. Thereafter since 1981, females life expectancy rose fast to 
overtake that of males. During 1986-90 life expectancy was 58.1 years 
for females as against 57.7 for males. 


Note:- 


Health, Nutrition and Mortality 


5. 


om | 


The development of health facilities and establishment of Primary 
Health Centres in rural areas across the country during the fifties 
provided the much needed health services to the people. The Family 
Planning Programme was launched with the objective among others, 
of reducing the birth rate to the extent necessary to stabilize the 
population at a level consistent with the requirement of the national! 
economy. Packaging maternal care, antenatal, perinatal and postal care 
of the mother and child, more intensive health care including special 
nutrition and immunization paid dividends. These measures 
contributed to further decline in mortality, bringing down the death 
rate to 19.0 during the decade 1961-71. 


During the seventies, Government took a number of steps to improve 
the health status of the population, especially women. Primary Health 
Centres (PHCs) and Sub Centres were expanded throughout the 
country for better reach of health services. By September 1993, there 
were 21,000 PHS 131,000 sub-centres and 2,000 Community Health 
Centres (CHCs) having beds with specialist facilities. 


Figures for years upto 1970 are 
based on census data. From 1971 | 60 | | 


onwards figures are based on! 5 LIFE EXPECTATION 60 DEATH RATES (0-4 years) DEATH RATES (All Ages) 
Sample Registration System. 50 AT BIRTH A : (Annual per ‘000 population) (Annual per 000 population) 
a 

Source:1. 45 ane! Ha 45 f 

40 40 
Life Tables 1961-71, Census of 46 = 
India, Registrar General and F 3 
Census Commissioner, India, New 3 ‘ 
Delhi. 2 


2. SRS Based Abridged Life 


20 
15 
sce 
Bu 


I, a 
Table 1986-90, Occassional | lig a | 
Paper No.1 of 1994, Registrar ; Gig | ‘a ee 
General and Census" 4gq}— 1951-1961 1970-71 1976-80 1981-85 1986-90. ; 
Commissioner India, New 
iia Source: 


A 


SRS-Fertility and Mortality Indicators for respective years, Registrar General and Census 
Commissioner, India, New Delhi. 


5-76, a major initiative of the Goverment was the launching 


f the Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) Scheme. 3 
: rerage under the scheme has been increasing and by Jame, 1995, 
Fa eile children and 3.82 million mothers were benefitting from 


the Scheme. 


5.2 During 197 


strategy for improving the health status of 
the country and reducting the maternal infant 
alled Child Survival and Safe 


5.3 As part of the overall 
women and children in 
and child mortality - a programme C 
Motherhood (CSSM) was launched in 1992-93 


5.4 The impact of these special interventions has reduced the death rates 
for both sexes. A significantly sharp decline may be noticed in the 
mortality /death rates amongst female children in the 0-4 age group 
from 55.1 in 1970 to 28.2 in 1992 (Fig.IV). The overall death rate of 
females population has also declined from 15.6 in 1970 to: 9:7 im 1991 
showing a slight rise to 10.2 in 1992. There is a further decline ie. 9.3, 
in the death rate of overall population in 1993. 


. 5.5 These achievements in female health and mortality in the last decade 
are largely due to major interventiones in the health sector. The 
immunization programme was universalised in a phased manner 
during the Seventh Five Year Plan period i.e. 1985-90. A Technology 
Mission mode was adopted to provide priority, urgency and better 
coordination. All the districts in the country were progressively 
covered by the programme by 1990. The reported coverage levels for 
1993-94 was over 92% 
immunization in each 
of the three antigens INFANT MORTALITY RATES 
viz, DPT, OPV and 
BCG, 88% in measles 


«~~ — Persons 


and 82% in TT for — Males 


——— Females 


pregnant women. 


5.6 The immediate impact 
of the Technology 
Mission for 
Immunization has been 
the sharp fall in Infant 
Mortality Rate (IMR) in 


d male 
f the 1971-81 decade both for females an 
a ; 1 in 1978 to 80 in 1992, 


rp decline from 
as had another 


the latter hal 
children. The IMR for females has fallen from 13 


while, IMR for their male counter part also shows a sha 
123 to 79 during the same reference period. The IMR h 
sharp fall to 74 in 1993, wherein the gender disagregated rates are not 


yet available. (Fig.V) 
Excludes Jammu & Kashmir, N.A. Not available as yet 


Source: 
1. SRS - Fertility and Mortality Indicators for respective years, Registrar General & Census 


Commissioner, India, New Delhi 
2. SRS - Bulletin, 1995. 


5.7 The National Plan of Action for the Survival, Protection and Development 
of children in pursuance of the World Summit on Children and the Plan of 
Action for the Girl Child for the decade 1991-2000 being implemented 
during the decade are expected to further bring down the infant and 
child mortality rates for females. 


Fig. VI 


Source: Sample — Registration 
System, 1979 to 199i, Registrar 
General & Census Commissioner, 
India, New Delhi. 


5.8 The age-specific death 
rates for female 
population declined for 
all age groups. Despite 
significant decline in 
mortality in overall Alig 24 8 er 
population and —— 
simultaneous improvement in life expectancy at birth, there is still 
relatively quite a high proportion of deaths taking place amongst 
children of 0-4 years. The 0-4 mortality has been higher for female 
children during the eighties. Age-specific death rates also declines for 
males in almost all age groups but the decline in the case of females 
was greater . During 1979-81, female death rates were higher than 


male death rates for the younger age groups up to 30-34, whereas for 
the groups above 35 years a reverse trend is noticed. Due to the greater 
decline in female mortality during the decade by 1989-91, female death 
rates were higher than male death rates only upto the age group 25-29 
and beyond age 30 females deaths were lower. Further, the gap 
between male and female death rates at younger ages upto 35-39 years 
is narrow while for 
ages beyond 40 years, 
the gap widened 
because of lower 
female death rates (Fig. 
VI). 


F-Female m-male T-Total W/D/S- ae 
Widowed/Divorce/Separated Source: 2 84 
Sample Registration System, 
Registrar General & Census aw 
Commissioner, India, New Delhi a 
: 
Age at Marriage = 
6. Traditionally, attainment of puberty has played an important role in 


6.1 


determining the age at 
marriage for girls. By 
the age of 25-29 years, 
more, than, 90% of 
women were married 
Sees (Fig VII). 
About 30% females 
who were married off 
at younger ages were 
still in their teens (i.e. 
15-19 years). 


oe Male 


exes Female 


The mean age at errr er tt 

marriage for females which was around 13 years at the bogus of 
the century rose to 18.3 by 1981 (Fig. VIII). The mean age at effective 
marriage’ for females was 19.5 years in 1992. The Child Marriage 
Restraint Act, 1976, raised the minimum age at marriage of girls to 18 


years from 15 years and for boys to 21 years. This was intended to 
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prevent child marriages, early marriage of girls and consequent early 
pregnancies and thereby curtail fertility at young ages and birth of 
premature babies. Acquiring higher education and greater 


employment by women have also played a role in raising their age at 
marriage. 


Fertility 


7. The population of India has been growing at around 2% or more per 
annum since the decade ending 1961. Despite the fall in birth rates, the 
growth rate continued to rise during the fifties and sixties and has 
remained above 2% even upto the end of the last decade. The fal] in 
birth rate was slower than the fall in death rate. 


7.1 In the earlier decade of the century when fertility levels were very 
high, women unsure of child survival rates, bore a very heavy burden 
of repeated pregnancies. Child-bearing and child caring started from 
an early age of 15 years and continued all through the reproductive 
span of life upto 45 years of age. Age at marriage was low and rarely 
did some one remain unmarried. Neonatal and infant mortality were 
also very high resulting in a great deal of wastage in reproduction. 


7.2 The crude birth rate (CBR) was very high, at 50 per thousand 
population, in the early part of the century. The pace of decline in birth 
rate has been relatively slow during the last two decades. It declined 
from 36.8 in 1970 to 28.7 in 1993. This pace of decline in birth rate was 
slower in urban areas.(Fig. IX). 


Female age at Effective Marriage as per Sample Registration System for 1991 Census (excludes 
Jammu & Kashmir) 


Note: 


1. Figures relate to singulate mean age at marriage derived from Census data for all years upto 
1981. 

2. Figures for 1981 relate to India excluding Assam. 

3. Figures for male age at effective marriage in 1991 Census is not yet available. 

Source: Sample Registration System for respective years, Registrar General and Census 

Commissioner, India, New Delhi. 


i Me ‘ned for women in all age groups Literacy 
7.3 T _specific fertility rates decline : | 
; — - Be pects: Lage 8. Despite intensive efforts of the State during the last four decades to 


he peak fertility ages 20-29. The reduction in fertility rate was improve the literacy 
t e Pn for the age groups above 30. The reduction at ages above 30 evel, the aenie ene 
a were substantial for rural areas between 1981-91 (Fig. X). This 


shrinking of the age span of fertility among urban women especially 
after 35 + years facilitated their joining other productive activities. 


_ LITERACY RATES 
has not been| | 1951-199 
completely : 
satisfactory. Literacy 
has shown substantial 
increase from 18.33 in 
1951 to 52.51 in 1991) | 


i = BIRTH RATES 


(Annual Rate per ‘000 population) 


Country's birth rate estimates 
excluded Bihar and West Bengal 


Note . | differentials in literacy | | wn renal 


however, have been | : 
throughout consistent] %, 
and pronounced. 


Data for 1990 and onwards ver won 
exclude Jammu & Kashmir. ; 


Source: 


4961 ‘1971 


SRS-Bulletins for respective 
years, Registrar General & 
Census Commissioner, India, 
New Delhi. 


= Combined 


== fural 


«aes Urban 


8.1 Over the four decades (1951-91), female literacy has however, gone up 
five times i.e. from 8.86 in 1951 to 39.29 on 1991. During the decade 
1981-91 in particular, female literacy increased at a relatively faster 
pace (9.6%) than male literacy (7.5%). 


7.5 Total fertility rate declined from 4.5 births in 1981 to 3.6 in 1991 leaving 8.2. There are wide regional variation too, ranging from near universal 
much scope for further reduction. literacy in Kerala to 20.8% female literacy in Rajasthan. Rural-urban 

Fig. X differentials in literacy are also wide. The literacy rate for rural areas in 
44.7 against 73.1 for urban areas in 1991. Female literacy in rural areas 

Source: AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY at 30.6 is still very low and is less than half of the literacy rate in urban 


_ RATES-1981 AND 1991 


: : 1981 ; 1991 
AgeGroup Rural Urban Combined Rural + Urban Combined 


i. Sample Registration System, areas. 


1981 & 1991, Registrar General 
and Census Commissioner, |) 
India, New Delhi. | 15-19 G2 be 90.4 64.5 AGT 76) 


i. Women in India: A Statistical | 2024 2678 1950-409 2468 2007 2340 


ame _.| SCHOOLENROLMENT 
8.3 Girls’ enrolment in| BY STAGES/CLASSES fe 
school has increased| FOR BOYS AND GIRLS (1951-1993) — 


(in million) 


— ; ek, Primary (-V) Middle (Vi-Vill) -High/ttr. Sec. 
Profile - 1988, Deparment of|| ieee 200 403 it? iis oral) and) ver Sys Gis Toui_Biys _Giis_Teal_Bays_Gins Tol 


- 167.7 consistently at all levels 


(Fig. XII). At the 
primary stage, girls 
enrolment has 
increased nine-fold 
from 5.4 million in 
1950-51 to 46.4 million 


i he 13.8 5 : é : 43 
Women and child Development, |i if FF 


Government of India, New Delhi. 
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in 1993-94 and at the upper primary/middle stage over thirty-fold 
from 0.5 million in 1950-51 to 15.7 million in 1993-94. At the 
high/higher secondary stage it increased from 0.2 million to 81 
million over the same period. A substantial increase in school 
enrolment at the higher level indicates improvement in girls education 
which is very significant for their all-round development status. 


8.4 Not only has girls’ school enrolment increased but the percentage of 
girls in total enrolment has also improved at all stages over the years 
(Fig. XII). Between 1950-51 and 1992-93 the percentage of enrolment of 
girls rose from 28.1 % to 42.9% at the primary stage and from 14.3% to 
34.6% at high/higher secondary stage. These trends show a fairly 
rapid advance at all levels. 


8.5 Enrolment ratios, ie. the percentage of enrolment to the population in the 
relevant age group have also risen for girls at both primary and upper 
primary levels (Fig. XIII). Girls enrolment has increased by 73% at primary 
levels and by 92% at upper primary level during the period 1951-91. 


8.6 Though school enrolment ratios have been rising high rate of drop-outs, 
particularly of girls still continues to be a major problem. During 
1993-94, little more than 1/3 (39%) of the number of girls enrolling at 
the primary stage dropped out before. completing primary level and 
about more than half of them (about 57%) dropped out before 
completing upper primary levels (Fig. XIV) and of the remaining 43% 
who reached the high/higher secondary stage, another 10% dropped 
out before completing the school stage. Thus, only about 32% of girls 
entering the primary stage reach the end of schooling. High drop out 
rates amongst girls are embedded in the socio-cultural and economic 
factors. 

Fig XI 
Note: 

1. Literacy rates for 1951 to 1981 relate to population aged five years and above. The rates for 
1991 relate to population aged seven years and above. ; 

2. The 1981 rates exclude Assam where 1981 Census could not be conducted and the 1991 rates 

exclude Jammu & Kashmir where the 1991 Census could not be conducted. 


Source: 


Census of India 1991, Series-l India, Paper-2 of 1991, Final Population Totals, Registrar General & 
Census Commissioner, India, New Delhi. 
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Fig. XIl 
Note: Figures in parenthesis are 
percentages of girls enrolment to total. 


P - Provisional 

Source: Selected Educational 
Statistics for respective years, 
Government of India, New Delhi. 


Fig. XIll 

Source: Selected Educational 
Statistics (for respective years), 
Department of Education, Government 
of India, New Delhi. 
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Fig. XIV 

Provisional 

Sources:1.Education for All: The Indian 
Scene (Second Edition) Dept. of 
Education, 1993. 


2.Department of Education, Govt. of 
India, New Delhi. 


Employment 


9. Expansion of emplo- 
ment opportunities has 
been an important 
objective of develop- 
ment planning in India. 
It is realised that larger ‘ Upper Primary Level (Vi-Vil) 
and efficient use of ‘ Too i 
available human 7 
resources is the most x 
effective way to achieve 
poverty eradication, 
reduction in inequalities 
and sustenance of a 
reasonably high pace of 
economic growth. 


o the economy. Employment of women is 
tatus in society, specially with reference to 
equality. According to the Census data, the work participation rate (i.e. 
the proportion of employed or total workers to population) of females 


9.1 Women contribute greatly t 


an index of their economic S 


9.3 The distribution of female main worker 


s by industrial categories (Fig. 
XVI) shows a change in the pattern of activity of females between 1981 
and 1991. Cultivators among main workers have increased from 33 to 
more than 34% in 1991 and agricultural labourers have declined from 
46 to almost 45%. This shift is seen both in rural and urban areas. 


steadily rose (Fig. XV) from 14.22% in 1971 to 19.67 in 1981 and to 
22.27 in 1991. The rise in work participation of rural females has been 
even steeper from 15.92 in 1971 to 26.79 in 1991. The rise in work 
participation of urban females over the two decades is somewhat less 
impressive. During the 1991 Census, conscious efforts were made to 


count women workers more 
completely and remove their 
invisibility. This could be 
one of the reasons for the 


9.4 In the household manufacturing industry, the percentage of female 
main workers has decreased from 4.6% in 1981 to 3.5% in 1991. The 
corresponding decrease in urban areas is from 10.4% to 7.5%. Another 
significant change is the increase in percentage of main workers in 
"Other Services" from 6.9% to 8.3% and the corresponding change in 


WORK PARTICIPATION RATES urban areas from 37% to 40%. 


ee tee 9.5 Women’s employment in the organised sector has revealed significant 


Year's  Rural/Urban Persons _—_-Males Females : aoe é oa é ale 
increase reflected in the| 49,——Ty gat 6275. 14 increase from 1.9 million in 1971 to 4.0 million in 1993, constituting 


Rural 36.33_—_—=5. 
U 


14.6% of the total employment of 27.18 million. Of these 2.47 million 
women i.e. about 62% were employed in the public sector and 1.6 
million ie. 38% in the private sector (Fig. XVII). As compared to 
women in the organised sector, the representation of men is almost six 
times more. About 56% of women’s employment in the organised 
sector is in community, social and personal services, 16% each is 
transport, storage and communication and financing, insurance, real 
estate and banking services. Of the total employment of women, the 
organised sector forms only 4%, whereas, for men, organised sector 
employment contitutes 10% of total employment. 


work participation _ rates 


g. Be 
between 1981-1991. ea 


48.38 


Fig.XV 


Note1. Excludes Assam and Jammu & 
Kashmir where the 1981 and 1991 Census, 
respectively, could not be held. 


2.1971 figures are totals of workers and 
non-workers with secondary work whereas, 
1981 and 1991 figures are totals of main and marginal workers. 


Source:1. Census of India 1991, Series-1, India Paper 3 of 1991, Registrar General & Census Fig.XVI 
Commissioner, India, New Delhi 


Note: 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 


9.2 Out of the 22.27% female work participation i i 

ticipation in 1991, main workers INDUSTRIAL CATEGORY 98 
contributed 16.03% and marginal workers 6.24%. While participation ‘ oe aa 
of main workers increased between 1981 and 1991 both in rural and 


urban areas, marginal work Participation increased only in rural areas 


Excludes Assam and Jammu & 
Kashmir where the 1981 and meses 
1991 census, could not be held. G — : 


but remained unchanged in urban areas at around 1%. It is significant 
to point out that women constituted 90% of the total marginal 
workers. Regional variations are wide - the female total work 


Participation rate ranging from as high as 34% 
ot % 
peeves g 0 as low as 4% among 
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Source:Census of India 1991, 
Final Population Totals, Series-1, 
India, Paper 2 of 1992, Registrar 
General & Census 


Commissioner, India, New Delhi, 
1993 


9.6 An overall representation of women in the labour force still remains 


low for various reasons such as change in the definition of ‘workers’ 
since 1981 Census. Low percentage of workers may also reflect a 
higher capacity of the working population to support a large number 


of the dependents and may be due to growing magnitude of 
unemployment in general. 


9.7 Unemployment, according to the Planning Commission, measures 


involuntary idleness. It does not include invisible unemployment or 
under employment, that is the situation with very low levels of 
productivity and income. The structure of the work force with 
dominance of self employment and the primary sector, where work 
sharing is common, also tends to depress unemployment rates. A few 
salient features of the unemployment situation in India relate to higher 
incidence of unemployment in urban areas as compared to rural areas. 


Fig. XVII 


Note:Figures in parenthesis are 
percentages 


Source:DGE&T, Ministry of 
Labour, Govt. of India, New 
Delhi. 


9.8 A matter of great 


WOMEN IN THE ORGANISED SECTOR 
in lal 


3 Public Sector Private Sector Total 
concern 1S the Year Men Women Men Women Men Women 
1971 Fi QBS 6.6 56.8 108 155.6 19.3 
eer loyment (92.0) (8.0) (84.0) (16.0) (89.0 (11.0) 
rates for female 1961 1998S 1494.0 12.9 2005 © 27.98 


03) (7) ~— (825) ~-—«(178)-— (878) (122) 
re) ae 
i a 028) OM OR ee O4Y 
7993 (8A th NSH 40.27 


workers in recent 
years. The rate of 
unemployment is 
more significant for urban females at 4.7'% compared to 0.3% for rural 
females as shown in Fig. XVII. The sale trend is visible for current 
weekly status of unemployment, which stood at 2.1% for rural females 
and 5.3% for urban females in 1990-91. The unemply ae rates for 
current status also presents a similar trend, i.e. increasing for urban 
females even more than urban males and almost stagnant for rural 


females. 


9.9 At the end of 1994, the number of women on the live register of 


Employment Exchanges in the country was 80.90 lakhs as a 
lakhs at the end of 1993. 


the 
gainst 78.50 


9.10Several factors account for this situation. Among these are absence of 
appropriate skills. Women also tend to get easily displaced by new 
technologies and are either pushed out or pushed down when job 
requirements call for skilled and trained persons. With the 
introduction of new macro economic policies skill and vocational 
training for women assume key importance. 


9.110ther more recent indicators of human development and gender 
empowerment such as participation in economic and_ political 


structures are similarly adverse for women. These are taken up in the 
following chapters. 


9.12Making women equal partners in the national development processes 
and equipping them to make informed choices in order to actualise 
their selfworth through empowerment are goals to which the 
Government is committed. There is a long way to go, but the 
endeavour is ceaseless. 


Fig. XVIII 
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N.A. Not available as the data Usual — Usual fai Usual Usual Guren 
; s £ 
collected in 1972-73 Survey relate to : (iPS) ate meekly ns aed pond 

5 ear 
only usual status adjusted. 7 a =. o> al ee 
RURAL rN . ™ 
rsons in 1972-73____NA 12 30 
Unemployment per 1000 pe wie OM 2 2 Ms = 
Labour force. 1983 21 14 37 14 7 43 
1967-8 
1989-90 16 13 26 8 6 21 
Source : Sarvekshana, July-Sept. MESES oo oe 
URBAN 
be =: 1972-73 __NA 48 NA___60 92 
1977-78 65 54 71 178 124 108 
ce Beet i Son har Aa 
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1989-90-44 39 45 » 40 
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